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UNITY has to beg the pardon of 
its readers for a bad blunder 
which several articles got into the 
STUDY ‘TABLE week before last, with- 


1893. 


ally the latter’s statement may be 
by. 


| out the author’s or the proof-reader’s | 


corrections. 


the notice of 


Most of the misprints 
were sufficiently bad to suggest the 
necessary correction at once, but in 
“The Great Remem- 


brancer,” the word colonist for color- 
ist may have puzzled the reader at | 


first. 
»~ 
* + 


THE students 


liberal at Cornell 


Freedom, Fellowship and 
Character in Religion 


NUMBF R 15. 


-_—_—= 


a’ 


true, that attention to any kind of 
theology has a tendency to empha- 
Size some sort of religion. But there 
are high and low religions, as well as 
scientific and unscientific theologies ; 


and from the context it appears that 


Dr. Atwood meant us to infer that 
the study of the historical theologies 
has conduccd to a high religious life. 
The latenterror in both Dr. Momerie’s 
and Dr. Atwood’s expressions is the 


notion, at present a popular one, that 


religion is an unmixed good, 


University have recently organized a 


and social improvement.” 


league for “spiritual, intellectual, 
There are 


thirty-five charter members. ‘This is 


another sign of the times; showing 
the tendency towards synthetic re- 
ligion, reaching the sanctities by the 
road of study, rising into reve.ence 


without binding the soul by dogma. 


Let other college students go and do 


likewise. It is a pity that our young 


‘life should burn itself out in enthusi- 


men and women, what are you going | 
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As the bird trims her to the gale, 
I trim myself to the storm of time, 
l man the rudder, reef the sail, 
Obey the voice at eve obeyed at prime: 
* Lowly faithful, banish fear, 
Right onward drive unharmed ; 
The port, well worth the cruise, is near, 
And every wave is charmed.” 
—Kmerson. 


* 
* + 
IN the death of Professor John 


Tyndall there is cause for sorrow to 
the truth lovers of the world. 


asm over the brutalities of foot-ball 
and the cheap excitements of class 
rivalries and college politics. Young 


to college for? Never in your lives 


will you have such an opportunity of 


facing the grave question of life and 
settling, for yourselves at least, some 
of the fundamental perplexities of 
the spi:itual life, as you are having 
during your college days. Do not 
waste your golden opportunities. 
| Pa 

PRESIDENT ATWOOD in la-t week’s 
Universalist very properly calls atten- 
tion to Prof. Momerie’s exaggeration 
in saying that “there is no more con- 
nection between the knowledge of 
theology and the practice of re- 
ligion than between the knowl- 
edge of geography and the _ pos- 
session of a landed estate.” 


we are not sure that when Dr. At- 


religion,” he is not saying scmething 
which, in the sense in which he 
means it, is equally untrue.  Liter- 


Lut that 
theology may or may not be good—with 
the chances in favor of the nega- 
tive. The fact is that while the 
common—which is the essential— 
element in all religions may be good 
(and in like manner the element es- 
sential to all theologies), there are 
bad forms of religion as well as bad 
forms of theology; and it is not fair 
to put all the blame on Theology’s 
shoulders. What has probably tend- 
ed to obscure the truth that religion 
and theology are wont to vary corre- 


| spondingly, is the fact that the most 


i 
| 
' 
' 
' 
} 


‘The fallacy consists in 


elaborate theologies have accom- 
panied a comparatively low plane of 
religious life,—whence men have con- 
cluded that a high theology and a 
high religion have no connection. 
regarding 


these elaborate schemes of theology as 


: 
; 
’ 


But | 
time speak aught but the word of 
wood goes on to say that “the study | 
of theology has usually conduced to | 
‘Integrity and loyalty were his con- 
_spicuous 


high ones,—the fact being that, inas- 
much as the subject matter of the- 
ology is one about which the finite 
mind of man has very little knowl- 


‘edge, an highly elaborated theology 


is prima facie an unscientific one. 


JOHN CALVIN LEARNED. 


The telegraph has just summoned 
us to the funeral of John Learned. 
The stalwart, just and true man has 
laid aside hisarms. We cannot think 
him dead. We cannot at the present 


grief. He was the most unflinching, 
equable soul we have ever known. 


attributes. A fearless 
thinker, a tireless seeker was John 
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Learned. On this account he was | © Future, thou art held in trust! | 
also a great truster. The agitations | To build for thee a glowing way 
of the day did not disturb him much. | Ov” hearts are pledged: no Past can | 
When others were panic-stricken he ‘. bind, Reet Sheer eae 
was calm. <A man of deep emotions No Age's Promise is enn Re 
. | Set forth, pursue the mighty day ! 
he was never emotional, because his hoe 
heart was on intimate relations with 
his head. By another week we may . ' 
' | Kate Field’s suggestion of the es- 
be able to speak more deliberately, 
. | tablishment of labor bureaus to bring 
to give some of the details of his | 
a ; the laborer and the work together, is 
life, work, and final sickness. Now ! 
; worthy of more serious consideration 
we can only mourn with the dear | 
family he so leved and served: with than has been accorded toit thus far. 
; / dits s I be the one 
the great city, with the best life of Indeed it seems to me to be 


which he had been intimately con- | really practical suggestion, which has 
been made in the late discussion as 


nected for nearly a quarter of a cen- ' hie ik dle : 
tury; with the Unitarian body, which | © "74" © G0 With whe unemproye” 


he served so well that they almost | 
distrusted him, and frequently re- | 
sented his high services; with our. 
UNITY readers, who for sixteen years | 
have so waited for his ripened word. 

They rested in his judgment. They 

followed him who shrank from being 

a leader. 


NO NONSENSE ABOUT HER. 


keepers of the country places, who 
find it impossible to get the servants 
they so much need. Knowing the 
number of poor women and homeless 
girls who are in need of the homes 
and wages these needy housekeepers 
offer, | have been extremely anxious 
to have some society organized whose 
aim it should be to bring the, two to- 
gether. In spite of the expectation 
that I shall be accused of “ damnable 


How much we at this office have 
iost, the readers of UNITY alone can 
form an estimate of. Loving, loyal 
John Learned, how we shall miss_ 
him! Noblest Koman of them all! | itapation” 1 refer to it again. 

How we loved him: Twenty-five) 1+ is exactly in the line of Miss 
years ago he contributed a hymn to Field’s 
the Radical. Then it was read in 
the plain type of every-day print. | 
Now we read it in the illuminated 
text of a transfigured life, as we see. 
that every line of it was written 
with his beart’s blood. Every stanza 
was beaten out in life-measures. 
Now that he has once more set “forth 
to pursue the mighty day” we must 
ask the dear brother, the kind helper, 
the wise mentor to Jend us his words 
that we may use them to measure | 


our loss and to interpret his own 
life. | 


would become a part of it. That 
there is work enough in the country 
to give every idle hand employment 
seems a probability at least. The 
wages might not be high, but work, 
at even low wages. is the desideratum 
now. ‘The workers will have to goto 
the country, where they are needed, 
and cannot longer herd in the great 
cities; but that is the one most de- 
sirable thing to be accomplished. 
But at present the idlersdo not know 


SAVING FAITH. get what they need. If we had these 
Great Spirit of renewing Truth ! labor bureaus, both parties would be 
Come shining through our darkened | helped. There is scarcely a country 
eyes, place in the land now that dves not 
And make the tides of light rollin, — need one or more dressmakers. Hun- 
To cleanse from error and from sin: | greds could be located where they 
Destroy the Refuges of Lies. | 
would have constant work and fair 
If any falsehood of the Past prices. ‘This is true also of nurses 
Round us has thrown its iron chain, for the sick, of good laundresses, and 
Burn through and melt each fetter- of women who can do cleaning, paper- 
ing link, hanging, and such other work as 
Ere slaves of Prejudice we sink: women in the country so much need. 
Give us to Freedom once again. The call for servants is, of course, 
Faith in the present may we have! tne. most pressing, pas among arm: 
Faith that God lives and works to-day ! = the demand is not so great in 
Faith that all righteousness pre- winter. Kansas has adopted Miss 
vails, Field’s suggestion and established a 
That Revelation never fails State employment agency, in connec- 
In souls that work and pray. | tion with the labor department. It 


J have long cherished such a plan_ 


myself, for the relief of the house: employed constitute himself a so- 


is much to be hoped that other States 
will follow her example, and that the 


movement will become general. 


Mr. Depew says: “lif some phi- 


lanthropist would concentrate his 


capital upon a labor bureau whose 
purpose should be to find employ- 
ment, it could perform incalculable 
service.” 

Perhaps some lover of his kind, in 
the coming Congress, will present a 


bill, similar to the one upon this sub- 


ject introduced by Senator Blair in 


the Senate in 1888, and see to it that 


it is not buried in committee as that 
one was. 

In the meantime, let every one in- 
terested in the problem of the un- 


ciety of one, to assist in finding 
work for the workers. It is the only 
true and living charity. So 


Men and Chings 


MR. ALEXANDER JOHNSTON, in one 
of his discourses on methods of work 
in the Organized Charities, laid down 
the principle that to help wisely the 
needy, assistance “ must be adequate ” to 
the needs; that to help insufficiently so 
that distress soon lays hold again of 
the unfortunate tends to produce the 


pauper spirit. In the line of adequate 
proposed movement, and 


help we note the paper of Robert 
Treat Paine on “Kmergency Loans” 


read ata recent Conference of Chari- 


ties. This Loan organization has for 
its object “the breaking down of the 
business of the money sharks.” It is 


‘conducted on business principles, not 


as a charity. and has proved a boon to 
those for whom it is intended. We see 
in this movement an appreciation of 
the truth enunciated by Mr. Johnston, 


and we believe it to be a wise step to- 


wards helping at critical periods to 
save the unfortunate but worthy from 
loss of self-respect and, finally, from 


the pauperism that results from con- 
tinuous discouragement. 


where the work is, and the seekers | 
after help do not know just where to. 


FROM ‘THE WOMAN'S JOURNAL we 
learn that Western Australia is likely 
soon to follow New Zealand it granting 
full suffrage to women. A recent ef- 
fort to secure a favorable vote by the 
Legislature came within one man’s 
vote of being successful. In South 
Australia, also, the chances are good 
that women will soon be given the 
| franchise. 


| 
' 
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AMONG the most beautiful charities 
of New York is an estate of about 184 
acres ten miles north of the city, left 
by the late Robert B. Minturn as the 
seat of a number of buildings crowded 
out of the city itself. Several of them 
have recently been completed and are 
to be dedicated this week. The main 
object in view in erecting the build- 
ings has been to provide homes, in- 
struction and worship for the bcys and 
girls gathered from the slums of the 
city by various organizations, such as 
the “Sheltering Arms,” “Children’s 
Fold,” ete. Special attention will be 
given to industrial training. 

—Kauchange. 
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WHERE GOD ABIDES. 


The doors are open one and all, 
And sweet the anthem’s sacred call. 
W here God abides. 


No priestly cant or time-worn creed 
Usurps the place of kindly deed, 
W here God abides. 


Each day of all the gladsome year 
Alike hath power to draw us near 
Where God abides. 


And ever in the human heart 
The living springs of goodness start, 
W here Ged abides. 
KATE KELSEY. 


DR. MARTINEAU’S OXFORD AD- 
DRESS. 


} 
| 
| 


(The following address needs a few 
words of explanation. Some weeks ago 
an event happened in England of great 


importance to the liberal religious | 
thought of that country. The Unita- 


rian Theological School was removed 
from Manchester to Oxford, and taken, 
as it were, into the college family ot 
that ancient university. What an ad- 
vance that removal marks we can rea. 
ize when we recall the fact that only a 


leges of that university: and that hal 
a century ago, when Kdward Everett 
had been invited there to receive the 
degree of D. C. L. and it became known 


to “the clerical rabble ” that he was a/§ 


Unitarian minister, such an uproar 
arose “ as to stop the prcceedings.” 
Therefore the advent of the Unita- 
rian school was rightly regarded as 
epoch-marking if not epoch-making, 
and was celebrated by feasts and ad- 
dresses. One of the addresses was by 


Dr. Martineau, and in his most mag- | 


nificent vein, though it was apparently 
quite unpremeditated. The Warden 
of Merton, as the representative of the 
University, had welcomed the new 
school, but had declared that its 
avowed object—“the scientific and 
fearless search after truth” in theol- 
ogy—marked no new departure at 
Oxford: that the same freedom of re- 
search had existed there in the Middle 
Ages; and “that, at the present mo- 
ment, there is as much freedom of 
theological opinion among Anglican 
Professors of Divinity, in both our Uni- 
versities, as there could well be in any 
Non-confirmist communion ;” and that 
a knowledge of “ Biblical criticism ” 
would be dangerous for the young. 

When Dr. Martineau was called upon 
to reply to this welcoming speech he 
turned upon the complaisant Warden 
and, in the grand style he is such a 
master of, swept away the sophistries 
by the splendid flood of his eloquence, 
as the resistless waves of a rising tide 
sweep away the toy structures of sand 
on the shore. 

And the Address seems to us to have 
a work to do in this country also, even 
in our own denomination, where too 
many of us are still building our little 
forts of sand on the shore of the mighty 
Ocean of truth and are unwilling to 
see them swept away by any rising 
flood, however divine it may be. ] 


takes the shine outof this pretension 


“not habitually exercised in the medi- 


the pros and cons of theological ques- 


always, however, giving verdict for 
the Church at last. And, if 1 remem- 


| 


| 
We have hitherto believed that ing from the beloved pastor who had 


Manchester College stood alone in its | 
inheritance of absuvlute freedom from 
test-restrictions in its theological 
teaching and learning. But the ac- 
complished Warden of Merton rather 


by telling us that we claim no liberty 
of theological discussion which was 


‘eval schools, without hindrance from 
ecclesiastical authority. I am not, 
like the Warden, deeply versed in the 
scholastic philosophy, and am ready 
to believe whatever he tells me. 
Thomas Aquinas, I know, can state 


tions fairly and with lucid brevity, 
ber right, Abelard found it not very 


safe to venture on a more audacious 
course. Itis indeed unquestionable 


that, then as well as now, intellects 


exceptionally active might with im- 
punity reopen’ problems 
closed by Church decree. 


and, if exercised by a priest, was it 
consistent with the obligations which 
he had voluntarily assumed ?” Quote 
it, if you will, as an example of in- 
dulgence towards culprits whom it is 


> fact | more prudent not to touch; but not 
score of years ago no Unitarian student | 
was allowed to attend anvof the col-| 


of unconditional loyalty to the spirit 
of truth in preference to the behests 
of men. If in this respect Manches- 
ter College is not unique in this coun- 
try, 1 should rejoice to hear of ‘the 
Theological School equally uncom- 


mitted to any bespoken results of re- 


search. Krom the third century on- 
ward the ecclesiastical spirit has teen 
Straining after fixity of doctrine. 
During the same period the provi- 
dential order in Christian nations has 
been one of intellectual and spiritual 
growth. It is self-evident that the 
two cannot work harmoniously to- 
gether. Fix your theology, and you 
crystallize your universe. Leave your 
universe free to expand within your 
thought, and it will soon dwarf your 
defined theology. If you are bound 
to a confession, you are paralyzed as 
a scholar. When the tension be- 
tween the stationary and the motory 


| 
| 


forces becomes intolerable, a convul- | 
'tractively presented in the late Car- 


sive crisis, as at the Reformation, 
ensues and readjusts their relation, 
always by some theological surrender 
which unexpectedly releases a fresh 
religious power. So obvious is this 


that even Protestant Orthdoxy aud | 


Catholic Infallibility at last fall in 
love with the idea of Progress in his- 
tory of Faith, and claim for them- 
selves that they are carried onward 
in the very process of standing still. 
It is worth while to see what this 
means. You remember perhaps the 
story 6f Robinson and the English 
Puritan exiles in Holland, on the eve 
of their departure for new homes and 
free worship in America. ‘They were 
Independents, rigorous in their Gene- 
van theo‘ogy; and their tears flowed 
more freely because they were part- 


already | 
The point | 
of importance is, “Was this an as- 
serted and acknowledged right? or 
was it only an unpunished license? 


trained them in it; for Robinson 
was too old to share their enterprise. 
Kneeling on the beach, he called 
them to prayer; and in his closing 
blessing encouraged them to look for 
ever clearer vision of divine things: 
for sure he was that “there was yet 
more and. more light to break forth 
from God’s word.” What could this 
mean, coming from one who believed 
in the plenary inspiration of the 
Scriptures from the first word to the 
last? Did he refer merely to the 
future coriection by scholars of mis- 
taken readings and translations ? 
No;. he was intent on reaching, not 
more exactly what the writers said 
and meant, but more fully what 


was the thought of God hid be- 
hind their literal meaning. In his 
view. “Inspired” words were as- 


sumed to carry more than their ob- 
vious significance. If that seemed 
to be trivial, it symbolized the great: 
if material, it veiled the spiritual; if 
historical, it was a prophetic hint. 
Swedenborg is well known to have 
worked out this doctrine of a double 
sense in the language of Holy Writ: 
but in truth it has never been absent 
from the interpreters, or even the 
writers, of the books received as 
sacred. It has spoiled the whole his- 
tory of Biblical exposition, turning 
the scriptures into an occult cipher- 
writing, speaking only to those whom 
the spirit furnishes with the secret 
key. Under the influence of this pre- 
conception, that besides the literal 
and textual sense there was the sym- 
bolical, and within the symbolical 
there was the spiritual, Robinson 
might well expect an indefinite de- 
livery of truth within truth, as the 
interior caskets were opened. But 
now that interpretation is complete 
when the immediate thought which 
dictated the words is found, we must 
treat all else as put into the text 
by the reader’s fancy, instead of 
drawn out of it by revelation of the 
Spirit of God.. Increments to The- 
ology from this source are arbitrary 
and illusory, and stand in no secure 
relation to the progress of the world. 
That the Catholic Church itself is 
not insensible to the charm of the 
idea of Progress is evident from its 
“Theory of Development,” so at- 


dinal Newman’s exposition of it. The 
perpetuity of the Church, he insists, 
does not imply that it can only stand 


still. On the contrary, it has been 
always on the move, and has pro- 
visions that may ever keep it so: 
nor has our own generation passed 
without increasing its body of doc- 
trine. It is undeniable, as a fact, 
that the conditions of Catholic ortho- 
doxy have enlarged their range as 
the ages advanced. ‘The reason is 
obvious. The very act of pronounc- 
ing authoritatively on a single ar- 
ticle of a creed, and shaping it into 
words, either abstract like “ Person” 
and “Substance,” or figurative like 
“Father” and “Son,” necessarily starts 


a number of dependent ambiguities 
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‘teachers and the taught an uncondi- | think whither it is that it lets the 
tioned quest of sacred truth. Is| stars retire! 


which must subsequently come up for 
discrimination and choice. From the 


Suppose what we now 


Sonship of Christ, for instance, what | there then, you may perhaps ask, | know of our abode and our environ- 


endless questions arose, and occu- 
pied the Church for centuries ere 
they were set at _ rest. 
tion,” the “Two Natures,” the 
“Monophysite,” “Monothelite,” and 
“Sabellian” problems came up in 
turn for judgment and definition, 
after which the favored doctrine was 
added to the Divine code, and the 
alternatives were dismissed and vis- 
ited with anathema. But what is 
the worth of this sort of “Develop- 
ment”? Precisely that, when 
logically conducted, of the assumed 
premise out of which it is drawn; 
and where this is a dictum unse- 
cured, all that is consequential on it 
is precarious, with risks increasing 
at every link. ‘Traveling on this 
line, you are as likely to become in- 
cumbered by a monstrous exerescence 
of falsehood as to clear your way into 
the simple relations of truth. Thus 
it was with the Ptolemaicastronomy, 
starting from the geocentric assump- 
tion that the heavenly bodies really 
move as to us they seem to move. It 
was possible to draw a scheme of or- 
derly motion, like the figures of a 
dance, in which the more conspicuous 
phenomena would have an _ intelli- 
gible place. But, one by one, 
minuter changes were observed for 
which there was no room without 
heaping epicycles upon cycles and 
stringing loops upon circles, till the 
complexity baffled the resources of 
every calculus. 
ingenuity the science went further 
and further into the dark, till, on 
the suggestion and trial of the helio- 
centric position, the crowd 
of jostling phenomena tiled 
off into symmetrical order and 
explained their own periodicities. 


Precisely similar in their origin from | 


au false assumption were the Church 
complications to the Ptolemaic be- 
wilderments; and if not also in their 
issue, it is only because the heavens 
can take care of themselves, and 
there is no astronomical Pope to 
excommunicate 
anowalies and blot them out from 
the Cosmos. These spurious “ Devel- 
opments” from unsecured premises 
are not what we mean by the pro- 
gressive growth of human thought, 
in religion as in all else. Mere de- 
duction from what you now think 


will never open to you fresh fields of | 


thuught. divine or human. Only by 
larger knowledge of facts, natural or 
spiritual, and careful generalization 
from them of the true rules of their 
happening, do we come into right re- 
lations with the world in which we 
Jive. And as that world is also the 
scene of the divine existence and the 
manifestation of the divine action, it 
is vain to imagine that while its as- 
pects change before our thought, 
theology can remain unaffected in its 
form and dimensions. In recogni- 


In spite of infinite | 


And of the Redemption, if we lose’ mental 


their inconvenient | 


had to be bought off ata frightful | school. 


fold a 


away with the flat sea and rooted | 


earth “that cannot be moved,” does : proper food. It ie entirely unnecessary, ass 
it not roll them into a globe and. reliable food can always be obtained; we refe 


nothing permanent in the contents! ment to open suddenly upon a de- 
of religious faith? 
“Incarna- | 


Yes, of religious _vout wershiper looking out on the 
faith, even though you should pass little Hebrew universe. Nay, let it 
from church to church, and your! be Jesus of Nazareth himself, when 
assent should shift from creed to he had gone up into the mountain to 
creed. kor the abiding element is to; remain all night in prayer to God: 
be found, not in the intellect’s the- | and if then had been revealed to him 
oretical conception of things divine, | allthat comes to us from the vault 
but in the order, depth, and power | of stars above him, and the dip of 
of the moral and spiritual affections, | the horizon below; if the moon had 
and in the adoring and loving sense of | told him her wondrous tale, and the 
an infinite personal relation in which | light of Orion and Pleiades had re- 
they place us. All the time that! ported its length of way and what 
the understanding may be on the|infinitudes it left behind: if, in 
move in its escape from imper- | short, between the second and third 
fections, the responsible and as-|he had*found himself transported 
piring soul may forever kneel be-| from the built firmament of Genesis 
fore the eternally Perfect. The rev-| to the open universe of Newton and 
erential conscience, the trustful love, |of Herschel; do you think that he 
the self-devoting will, may abide the | would have knelt no more? that he 
same through all theological re-| would have shut up his spoken or 
search; and be ready to take posses- | silent prayer, because there was no 
sion of whatever universe and what- longer anything adorable? Would 
ever history that research may lay | he not rather have been lifted into a 
open to them as the temple of their | devotion too rapturous for speech ? 
worship and epic of the Divine Life. | And so it ever is with all our war- 
Be the scale small or great of the | ranted “negations.” We discard the 
scene thus filled with God, the Reli-| relatively mean and low to escape 
gion which so consecrates it is the into the great and glorious; we 
same, and makes a fellowship of | leave the rudiments to fall away, 
heart for the child, the peasant, and | that we may press on towards per- 
the philosopher. ‘This it is that car- | fection. We exchange a God with a 
ries faithful minds unharmed through | “throne” and a “foot-stool,” a “right- 
changes which frighten people help- | hand seat” and a left, for the Living 
lessly resting on crumbling authori-| Presence of a Universal Mind, look- 
ties. What “destructive criticism,” | ing into our eyes in all that is beau- 
they say, “is this! What is to be-| tiful, and communing with us in all 
come of the Sabbath if the six days’! that is right. One thing more | 
Creation is given up? Andof the; would point out as a 
Fall of Man, if we listen te Darwin? sary inference from the 


neces- 
funda- 
| principle of “Free Teach- 
the Fall”? Not only is it true that|ing and Free Learning.” If we 
criticism destroys these things as | approve of this principle, we must take 
facts: but that, unless it did so, we | it with all its risks. If the alumnus, 
should be still in the stage of Acca-|in the conscientious exercise of his 
dian civilization; shouid image the | freedom, carries from the class-room 
universe to ourselves as a two-storied:| theological convictions at variance 
world divided by a crystal palace roof ‘from those of his teachers, he will be 
studded with electric lamps and an) only following the call of duty should 
arc-lignt or two over the portals of | he enter the service of a Church less 
the day and night; its ceiling sup-| catholic than ours. Nothing can be 
plied with water-tanks and turn- | more absurd than, under the motto 
cocks to irrigate the flower beds and | of an open theology, to expect all your 
fill the fish-ponds below! Of this | students to arrive at the same im- 
lower plane we should be thinking plied, though unnamed, conclusions. 
as the scene of an abortive experi- Hence it follows that if the College 
ment of a new creature; who, though | is intended to train ministers for a 
said to be in the image of God, | particular denomination, that denom- 
proved to be so great a simpleton as | ination must hold the same impartial 
to break down at the first temptation, | attitude toward doctrine as the Col- 
and so become the progenitor of a/ lege assumes, by neither name nor 
foredoomed race peopling a ruined | act committing itself, in its corporate 
world; which, at the end of the ages, | capacity, to a particular theological 
The noble principle, reas- 
cost of suffering to the Holiest of all. | serted in every announcement issued 


If criticism is “destructive” of this | from Manchester College, is exposed 


picture, does it not spread before us a to the imputation of insincerity by 
more sublime? If it dwarfs the | every word or deed put forth in for- 
Mosaic chronology, does it not un- | getfulness of this relation between 
record that has neither | Church and College. 

Alpha nor Omega? If it does | A Pitiable Sight 


it is to see an infant suffering from the lack of 


to theGail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk. 


tion of this concurrent variation of | fling it spinning and circling on a | The most successful and nourishing infant food 


theology and general knowledge. 


track from which it never swerves? | 


} 


Do NOT miss our PREMIUM LIST and 


Manchester College commends to the | If it melts away the crystal roof, _CLUB LIST on next to last page. 
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“NOW IS THE APPOINTED HOUR.” 


Sometimes we ask why the heart must 
lie 

[n the ashes of love burned low. 

With no power to turn in the book of 
life 

The leaf that is blotted so. 


Sometimes we mourn the years that 
are gone 

And weep for the hopes that have fled. 

Sometimes we long for friendships past 

And bitterly mourn the dead. 


Yet never a year so rich as this year, 
Nor a day with such hopes as this one; 
There was never atime of such infinite 
worth 
Amid all that is past and gone. 
SOPHIE GIBB. 


The orthodox interpretation of 
Christianity drags religion down from 
the high plane of the universal to the 
limitations of a sect, and then one 
sect, as LKomanist or Protestant, ex- 
cludes the other and in this way 
is made powerless the _ religious 
faith and hope of man. i a6 
would make life larger and  bet- 
ter to feel that this is a world 
of friends and not of enemies, that 
the millions are looking fur the good. 
In the outworking of world and ra- 
cial problems, injustices and hard- 
ships may befall the individual, but 
the compensations are sure in the 
sometime of the future. History 
never forgets. Heaven always re- 
wards. Aye, goodness is its own re- 
ward. In the blessed consciousness 
of trying to do right the soul loses 
its burdens in the great work and joy 
of trying to lift and carry a whole 
world of souls to the higher life. O, 
it should be ours, ours who stand for 
the religion of humanity, to stand 
for the great our side of God and 
man; and forgetting the _ divid- 
ing and weakening lines’ that 
have separated us in tke past, 
we should be one in the no- 
ble endeavor to welcome the ungath- 
ered millions toa home for all souls, 
a church as broad as the needs of 
man, as wide as the love of God and 
with its doors out to the infinite be- 
yond. H. W. Thomas, D. D. 


RIDING AND HITCHING.—One mode 
of transportation among the poor 
whites of Southern West Virginia is 
known as “ riding and hitching.” It is 
resorted to when two travelers find 
themselves with only one horse and 
they are going too far to ride “double.” 
in“ riding and hitching ” one traveler 
takes the horse and goes a mile or 
more, while the other foots it behind. 
The equestrian naturally makes faster 
speed than the walker. So, after he 
has ridden his share, he dismounts and 
hitches his steed to a tree by the road- 
side and pushes on afoot. In time the 
Other walker comes to the hitched ani- 
mal, mounts him, rides on until he has 
overtaken the first rider and got some 
distance in front, when the operation 
ls repeated. Thus each rides alter- 
nately, and the horse gets a breathing 
spell, —New York Sun. 


Che Study Table : 


GOLDWIN SMITH’S OUTLINE OF 
OUR HISTORY.“ 


ee 


‘To see ourselves as others see us is 
proverbially a good thing for us. To 
see our national selves as Mr. Gold- 
win Smith sees us is to see ourselves 
with very friendly eyes, hardly less 
so than those of Mr. Bryce, with 
whose “American Commonwealth ” 
this history naturally suggests com- 
parisons. In their structures the two 
books are entirely different, as differ- 
ent as an “Anatomy and Physiology” 
from a biography. Mr. Bryce’s is a 
much more important book than this, 
involving much greater labor in its 
preparation and containing much 
more useful matter, both for the En- 
glish and the American reader. Mr. 
Smith’s book is a remarkable piece of 
condensaticn. He has seized on the 
important things at every stage with 
happy intuition, and has not cum- 
bered himself with indifferent and 
irrelevant matter. Here and there 


the stress of condensation brings 
things that were far apart too near 
together. The author's” general 


knowledge of his subject is complete, 
while occasionally there are little 
slips, some of which an American 
schoolboy might easily have  cor- 
'rected,—as where the Charter Oak 
is transplanted from Hartford, 
,Conn., to Providence, R. I., —and 
‘the proof-reading is characterized 
by the usual English carelessness 
in this particular. The style of 
‘the book is Goldwin Smith’s, and 
therefore it is clear and strong, 
sometimes a little too rhetorical, es- 
pecially for a book which has been 
recommended for the use of schools 
and colleges. The worst example is 
on pp. 73, 74, where more woes are 
pronounced than Jesus leveled at the 
Scribes and Pharisees, all leading up 
to a reprobation of Samuel Adams, 
which is one of the most doubtful of 
the many personal estimates which 
enliven and enrich the course of the 
eventful history. In this particular 
and in his general attitude toward 
the separation of the colonies 
from the mother country§ Mr. 
Smith reminds us of the politician 
who was “for the law but agin its 
enforcement.” He is for separation, 


but he is against Samuel Adams and 
Patrick Henry and the others who 
did most to bring about the separa- 
tion. He would have had it brought 
about with mutual amenities — an 
impossible thing. Canada has waited 
for her turn one hundred and seven- 
teen years, and a perfectly amicable 
separation, which Mr. Smith so much 
desires, is as far off as ever. 

The title of the book is too large 
for its contents. He should have 
made 1607-1871 his including dates, 
instead of 1492-1871, for he makes 

* THE UNITED STATES. AN OUTLINE OF Po- 


LITICAL HISTORY. 1492-1871. By Goldwin 
Smith, D.C, L. New York: Macmillan & Son. 


short work of the period from 1492 to 
1607, disposing of it in two pages. 
The accounts of the different colonia! 
settlements are very admirable in 
their indications of the various 
Strains of character that entered into 
them. New England readers will 
relish his narration much more than 
Southerners, for he is very strongly 
if not unduly impressed with the 
superiority of the New England set- 
tlements to all the rest, and with 
their formative influence upon the 
subsequent developments. On page 
36 there is a sentence which seems to 
have somehow got loose from its 
proper moorings a century on before: 
“Presently Unitarianism raised its 
head and in time possessed itself of 
the government of the University.” 
This is written of the close of the 
seventeenth century! tkrom_ the 
allusion to the “ House of the Seven 
Gables,” on the next page, it is evi- 
dent that Mr. Smith has never read 
the book. 


In the chapter on the revolution 
the estimate of Washington is as gen- 
erous as the most patriotic of his 
countrymen could ask; though, ter- 
haps, exception might be taken to 
the statement that he “never won a 
battle.” ‘The date of Burgoyne’s sur- 
render is given as 1779 instead of 1777 
—one of many marginal dates that 
suggest ill-made figures in the MS. 
of the book and no serious revision of 
the proof. ‘The treatment of Andre's 
death is of a piece with the senti- 
mentalism that has yviven him a 
monument in Westminster Abbey. 
It is treated abstractly—as if Ar- 
noid’s treason had nothing todo with 
it. Mr. Smith is nothing if not anti 
Gallican, and he seldom touches the 
relations of France to the conflict 
without cerebral excitement. This 
is most evident in his treatment of 
the effect of our revolution upon 
France (pp. 115, 116). The last chap- 
ter of Arthur Young's “Travels in 
France” is the best comment on his 
extravayances. See also Buckle’s 
chapter, “ Proximate Causes of the 
French Revolution.” 

In dealing with the period of con- 
stitutional construction Mr. Smith’s 
view of Hamilton reflects the Feder- 
alist bias of the writers in the 
“American Statesman” series, while 
the life of John Adams in that 
series by Mr. Morse, whose maiden 


and does not think it came too soon i 


effort was a eulogy of Hamilton in 


‘two volumes, does not appear to have 


been consulted. If it had been we 
might have had some hearty reproba- 
tion of Hamilton’s treatment of 
Adams in 1796, and of his private 
manipulation of Adams’s Cabinet, as 
well as of his fatuity, that did more 
than all other influences to make the 
wreck of the Federalists in 1800 as 
disgraceful as it was ruinous. Of 
much more importance is the exag- 
gerated estimate of Hamilton’s part 
in the framing of the Constitution of 
1787. The outcome was very far 
from representing his ideal, which 
involved a Senate for life on a prop- 


erty basis and a President legisla- 
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tively chosen for a period of good be- 
havior,—a scheme which could never 
have been forced upon the States, or 
only to bring on another revolution. 
The exaggeration of Hamilton’s part 
entails the depreciation of Madison’s, 
which in the convention was of much 
more importance. ‘The estimate of 
Jefferson is depreciatory in the main, 
but with the liberal allowance that 
if Hamilton “divined Europe,” as 
Talleyrand declared, Jefferson di- 
vined America, reading the secret 
and imposing the law of its political 
future,—a much more important 
matter. 

Mr. Smith’s fourth and fifth chap- 
ters—“ Democracy and Slavery,” “ Rup- 
ture and MRKeconstruction ”—are his 
best. The account of slavery at the 
beginning of the fifth chapter bids 
fair to be a classic characterization 
of the foolish wickedness which it 
describes. In its details it is not so 
full as Mr. Rhodes’s recent history, 
but it is written in a more effective 
manner. Both have drawn largely 
on Frederick Law Olmsted’s “ Cotten 
Kingdom,” which is as serviceable a 
memoir for the historians of the pro- 
slavery rebellion as Arthur Young’s 
“'Travels in krance” for the histori- 
ans of the French Revolution. The 
characterizations of Clay, Webster 
and Calhoun, and later that of Lin- 
coln, are most admirable. That of 
Webster is free from the idealizing 
taint of many recent writers. That 
of Lincoln is as lofty in its praise as 
Lowell’s verse in the Commemoration 
Ode. But it has not the “ wholeness 
of texture” which Matthew Arnold 
loved. ‘To say that in 1860 he was 
“available as a rail-splitter,” and say 
nothing of his contest with Douglas 
and the impression made by his 
Cooper Institute speech, is arhetorica' 
absurdity. ‘To speak of him as being 
“like his father, without habits of set- 
tled industry,” is equally absurd. 
But still more absurd is the remark 
that everybody read “ Uncle ‘Tom’s 
Cabin” “with a feeling of its unreal- 
ity.” It was as real as life and death 
to the majority of its readers: more 
real than the “Key to Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin,” which gave the correspond. 
ing facts. 


In general the relation of slavery 
to the war is admirably wrought out. 
So, too, the relation of Garrison and 
the Abolitionists to the conflict, an 
easier task because Mr. Smith had 
already written a brief biography of 
Garrison marked by a rare apprecia- 
tion. “In 1861,” he says, “came the 
catastrophe,” and then goes on to 


describe the events of 1860. The 
date is, of course, mistaken. And 
was Jefferson Davis “a man after 
the Southern heart?” It turned 


out that he was not, in course of 
time. Heelicited no general admira- 
tion. He has no such place in the 
affections of the South as Lincoln 
has in the affections of the North. 
But these are little matters, and in 
general the proportion of our blame 
and praise has not fairly represented 
our feeling for the book which Mr. 


Smith has written. Its merits are 
many and commanding and its faults 
are few and slight. It will do good 
on both sides of the water. ‘That it 
challenges some traditional opinions 
is not a defect. It rebukes 
arrogance. 
ter things. Let us hope that the 
author’s purpose to write another vol- 
ume on our later politics will soon be 
carried out. As he reads the papers 
this morning (November 8) he will 


fortunes of Maynard, a_ corrupt 
judge, and Boody, a corrupt mayor, 
they seem to show that we have a 


| 
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' 


| book. 
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and for such her book will prove 
more serviceable than the hand-bcoks 
of Murray, splendid as those are, ‘be. 
sides being ten times as compact. As 
the cathedrals are set in their closes 


our | so she has set them in the wealth of 
It summons us to bet- | their 


historical associations, thus 
adding vastly to the interest of her 
It will be a capital book for 
those who have been the round, and 
will for many a year renew their 


pleasure in the century-growing piles. 
find that in their bearings on the) 


fund of moral perception and right- | 
eous. indignation vested in our dem-— 


ocracy which can be drawn upon in 
great emergencies for almost any 
amount, . W..o 


HANDBOOK OF ENGLISH CATHEDRALS, 
By Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensselaer. 
lllustrated by Joseph Pennell. Also 


CHINESE 


with plates and diagrams. New) 
York: The Century Company. 
1893. Crown. 8v9.. $1.50. 


It was a happy thought to make a 
handbook out of Mrs. Van Rensse- 
laer’s twelve articles originally con- 
tributed to the Century Magazine. 
Published by the Century Company 
and printed by De Vinne it goes 
without saying that the book is a 
pleasure for the eye and hand. The 
articles have undergone a second re- 
vision. Since first writing them the 
author has been the round of the 
great French cathedrals, so that she 
is now able to speak with more com- 
parative judgment of those on Eng- 
lish soil. She does not admire these 
too much. Mr. Moore may have 


| 


| 


' 
| 
' 


| 
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Mr. Pennell’s pictures, so numerous 
and so beautiful, will do much to 
make the recollection more vivid and 
“the lost pulse of feeling stir again.” 
3. W. C. 


Ni@nuts’ ENTERTAINMENT. 
Korty Stories, told by Almond-eyed 
Folk, Actors in the Romance of 
The Strayed Arrow. By Adele M. 
Fielde. Illustrated by Chinese Art- 
ists. New York and London: G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons. Chicago: A. C. 
McClurg & Co. Cloth, &8vo, pp. 
194, 

This is a work to delight the 
heart of the ethnologist as well 
as of the child, and the publishers 
have given it a setting worthy of 
themselves and of both classes of 
their constituency. ‘The twenty-five 
illustrations enable us to study Chi- 
nese art, while the forty stories which 
are strung on the thread story of the 
Strayed Arrow somewhat as those of 
the thousand and one nights are upon 
the tale of the cruelly-determined 
Sultan and his clever sister-in-law, 
offer to the student of men and man- 
ners a quantity of material remark- 
ably rich in proportion to its bulk. 

Those who have observed the publi- 


shown conclusively that. the French ‘cations of Putnam’s Sons at all closely 
Gothic is the only logical system, but | for several years back realize, though 
logic does not give the measure of| perhaps the American public as a 


beauty in architecture. 
ted vault” of the French cathedrals 
is more impressive than the lower 
vaulting of the English, “the long- 
drawn aisle” of the latter is more im- 
pressive than the shorter aisle of the 
former, and the dominance of their 
transept towers is much more im- 
pressive than the weak stiletto 
spires which correspond in buildings 
across the Channel. The setting of 
the English cathedrals in their closes 
of rich sward and noble trees is an- 
other count in their favor. 

Mrs. Van Rensselaer has chosen 
her twelve cathedrals wisely. ‘That 
her choice was made with the ap- 
proval of the late Prof. Freeman is 
sufficent proof of this, though her 
choice does not include Exeter. She 
should have been allowed to make 
her dozen articles a baker’s dozen, 
and then Exeter would have come in. 
Those who have seen the Early En- 
g.ish frontof Ripon and the choir of 
Carlisle, with the most beautiful 
“east window of divine surprise” 
that the decorated period produced, 
will miss those things, of course, but 
in general the best is here. The 
writer is extremely modest. She 
does not pretend to write for archi- 
tects, but for the average tourist, 


If the “fret-| whole does not, that this firm has 


been engaged insomething more than 
the effort to run a paying business, — 
it has in a quiet way been carrying 


on an educational work of no mean 


value. Apparently taking as a motto 
the worthy maxim, “The noblest 
study of mankind is man,” Putnam’s 


Sons have given especial attention to 


‘educational work along the lines of 


social science; and although the val- 
ue of some of their efforts in this 
direction has inhered rather in the 
nature of the subject than in the 
manner of its execution, we believe 
nevertheless that the American pub 
lic owes to them a considerable debt 
of gratitude for their moderate suc- 
cess in cultivating the popular taste 
in the direction of economics, his- 
tory, folk-lore and the like. 

We should be glad to comment at 
length upon the excellence of the 
book under review,—upon the vigor 
and suggestiveness of certain of the 
illustrations; upon the charm of the 
author’s simple, direct and remark- 
ably concise style; upon the large, 
clear type, appropriate cover, and 
general attractiveness of the press- 
work. But space forbids, and we 
can only advise our readers to get the 
book for themselves; it will make an 
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admirable holiday book, being full of | 
interest for young and old, and we. 
regard it as a real contribution to. 
that broad humanity which comes) 
from a wide outlook upon life and, | 
more specifically, from a degree of in- | 
timacy with the every-day life of a 
people whose culture is different from 
our own. F. W. S. 


ku NUEVO MUNDO. A poem by Louis— 

James Block. Chicagu: Chas. H. 

Kerr & Co. Cloth, 12mo0, pp. 95. 

$1.00. 

As was to be expected, the Colum- 
bian year has inspired many literary 
efforts poetic as well as—we were 
going to say — prosy : and, depending» 


aus so many of them do on that facti- | 
tious circumstance, but few will 
really live, though they all stand a 
chance of being resurrected a hun-. 
dred years hence. Prof. Block’s poem 
is largely conceived, beginning at the 
beginning and dipping into the fu- 
ture, and some of it is so very good 
that the reader feels almost a sense 
of personal wrong that some of it is 
so very bad. Its worst fault may be. 
illustrated by the following words 
and phrases taken from a _ singie 
stanza: “ Waters tumulted,” | 
“reinless wars,” “The world a vast 
impendence,” “half  lamplessly,” 
“noisy foam,” “ potenced nothing- 
ness,”—wording which suggests the 


undergraduate effort at poetical trans- | 


eas THE RuSSIAN REFUGEE. By Henry 
The obscurity is so great at times | ) 


that when one compasses the mean-_ 


lation. 


ing of a stanza he exults as when he 


solves a mathematical problem, but) 
however popular the puzzler’s column | 


may be it should be restricted to the 
column. ‘To present the historic set- 


ting of the achievement of Columbus | didactic, is far too long, and contains 


is a lofty undertaking, and this con- 
scientious effort will doubtless meet 
with its large reward ; but if, accord- 
ing to the famous epigram, a play 
must have “wit enough to keep it 
sweet,” then good poetry must give 
light enough to read it by. G. B. P. 


THE Book OF Jos. Critical Edition 
of the Hebrew ‘Text, with notes. 
By C. Siegfried, Professor in the 
University of Jena. English Trans- 
lation of the Notes by Rh. E. 
Bruennow, Professor in the Univer- 
sity of Heidelberg. Baltimore: 
The Johns Hopkins Press. Leath- 
erette, 4to, pp. 52. $1.00. 

This is the first installment of the 
new critical edition of the books of 
the Old Testament, printed in He- 
brew and edited by Prof. Paul Haupt, 
Ph. D. ‘The whole edition when 
complete will represent the ripest 
scholarship in Europe and America. 
The typography is of the highest 
order, and, owing to a gift of $5,000.00 
placed at the disposal of the editor, 
he is enabled to make the price of 
the separate parts so low as to bring 
them within the reach of all students 
and critics, who will await anxiously 
the future installments. The print- 
ing is done in Leipsic and is in colors; 
thus, parallel compositions are printed 


in blue, correcting interpolations con- 
forming the speeches of Job to the 
orthodox doctrine of retribution 
printed in red, 
terpolations 
By this arrangement even those who 
are not Hebrew scholars will find the 
book helpful. 


charm for older readers. 
honest, 


on his memorable trip, wins our sym- 


extricated from his numerous diffi- 
culties just in the nick of time in a 


whether a person with the sunny dis- 


psychologically 
types. 


ing ahead until now it has a po- 


extravagance as 


are 
while polemical in- 


are printed in green. 


Ga bP. 
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DICCON THE BOLD: A STORY OF THE 
DAYS OF CoLUMBUs. By John Rus- 
sell Coryell. ILllustrated. New 
York and London: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & 
Co. Cloth, 12mo, pp. 279. $1.25. 
This is a delightful story for boys, 

and its freshness and vigor have a 

The brave, 

simple-hearted English lad 

who loves adventure and the sailor’s 
life, and regards it as the happiness 
of his life that he has the good for- 
ture to accompany the great Admiral 


pathy despite the fact that his love 
of fighting would hardly be becoming 
in a nineteenth century hero. It 
must be confessed that he is always 


manner not altogether lifelike; but 
after all it may be questioned 


position of Diccon would not be sure 
to find life a success in whatever con- 
dition he might be placed. 

F. W. 


S. 


R. Wilson. Chicago: Chas. H. 
Kerr & Co. Paper, 8vo, pp. 610. 
20 cents. 


This is a novel displaying a love of 
nature and of natural methods of 
education. Itis well set and passa- 
bly interesting; but it is a trifle too 


too many alleged characters that are 
untrue or are mere 
F. W. S. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


THE Forum, under its present 
management, has been rapidly forg- 


sition of which it can well be proud. 
In its peculiar field, as minister- 
ing to the serious study of social 
problems, we regard it as the best of 
our American magazines. Its tone 
is serious, candid, and critical,—as 
far removed from sensationalism and 
it is from unpro- 
yressive conservatism. Its latest 
forward step is the reduction of its 
price from 50 to 25 cents a number, a 
reduction from $5.00 to $3.00 per an- 
num. It is now within the reach of 
a larger number of readers, and we 
trust that its prosperity will corre- 
spond to its merits. The December 
number is a strong one, including pa- 
pers on “Child-Study—the Basis of 
Exact Education,” by President G. 
Stanley Hall, of Clark University; 
“Israel Among the Nations,” by W. 
EK. H. Leckey; “The Beginning of 
Man, and the Age of the Race,” by 
Prof. Brinton; “ Need Not of ‘More 


Mr. T. G. Shearman; “A Plan for an 
Automatic, Business-Like Tariff,” by 
Hon. W. J. Coombs; “A Pleato Free 
the Schools from Politics,” by Dr. 
Rice; “The Most Popular Novels in 
America,” by Hamilton W. Mabie: 
and papers by Mrs. Alice Freeman 
Palmer, Franklin H. Head, Woodrow 
Wilson, A. Augustus Healey, Wm. 
D. FKoulke, and Frederic Harrison, — 
a notable list of names; but what is 
far more to the point, a number of 
these are eminently practical, serious 
studies of present problems. 


WALTER BLACKBURN HARTE, 
whose series of essays on literary 
and social matters, “In a Corner at 
Dodsley’s,” was for the past two 
years a regular monthly feature of 
the New England Magazine, is to begin 
a new series of papers in Worthington's 
Magazine, of Hartford, Conn., under 
the caption of “In a Library Corner.” 
The first essay, on “The Mystery of 
Style,” will be published in the De- 
cember Worthington’s. 


THE NEWEST BOOKS. 


All books sent to UNITY for review will be 
promptly acknowledged under this heading, 
and all that seem to be of special interest to 
the readers of UNITY will receive further no- 
tice. Any book mentioned, except foreign 
ones, may be obtained by our readers from 
Unity Publishing Co., 175 Dearborn street, 
Chicago, by forwarding price named below. 


RUSSIA AND TURKEY IN THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. By Elizabeth Wormeley Latimer. 
Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. Cloth, svo, pp. 
41‘. $2.50. 

GARRICK’S PUPIL. By Augustin Filon. 
Translated by J. V. Prichard, Llustrated. 
Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. Cloth, 18mo, 
pp: 217. 1.00. 

ELSIE: A CHRISTMAS STORY. From the 
Norwegian of Alexander L. Kjelland by Miles 
Menander Dawson. Chicago: Chas. H. Kerr & 
Co., 1894. Paper boards, cloth back, 16mo, pp. 
109. 50 cents. 


MONEY FOUND. By Thomas E. Hill. Re- 
vised edition, with a glossary of financial terms 
and general information relating to finance. 
Chicago: Chas. H. Kerr & Co., 1894. Cloth, 
12m0, pp. 121. 75 cents. Full Russia, $1.00. 


THE SON OF A PROPHET. By George Anson 
Jackson. Boston and New York: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. Cloth, 12mo, pp. 394. $1.25. 

THE DAYSPRING FROM ON HIGH. Selections 
arranged by Emma Forbes Cary. Boston and 
New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Cloth, 18- 
mo, pp. 280. $1.00. 

THE WITNESS TO IMMORTALITY in Litera- 
ture, Philosophy and Life. By George A. Gor- 
don. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. Cloth, 12mo0, pp. 310. $1.59. 

DISCOURSES. By Edward H. Hall. Boston: 
ig H. Ellis. Cloth, gilt top, 8vo, pp. 244. 

1.50. 

THE OUTERAND INNER WORLD and Other 
Sermons. Being the Essex Hall Pulpit for 


1893. London: Philip Green. Cloth, 12mo, 
pp. 138. 1s. 6d. ) 
RELIGION AND MODERN THOUGHT and 


Other Essays. 
12mo, pp. 207. 2s. 6d. 
MARY. By Mrs. 


London: Philip Green. Cloth, 


Molesworth. Illustrated 
by Leslie Brooke. New York and London: 
Macmillan & Co. Chicago: A.C. McClurg & 
Co. Cloth, 12mo0, pp. 204. 1.00. 

THE LIGHT PRINCESS and Other Fairy Tales. 
By George MacDonald. New York and Lon- 
don: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Chicago: A. C. 
McClurg & Co. Cloth,8vo, pp. 305. $1.75. 

SUN-DIAL WISDOM. A Calendar for 1894. San 
Francisco: Publishing Committee of the 


Channing Auxiliary. 
A Book of Kindness. By 


MORE THAN KIN. 
James Vila Blake. Chicago: Charles H. Kerr 


& Co. Cloth, 18mo, pp. 334; $1.50. Half 
cloth, $1. 

A STRING OF AMBER BEADS. By Martha 
Everts Holden (“Amber”). Chicago: Charles 


H. Kerr & Co, 
Paper, 50 cents. 
OR LIFE AND LOVE. A Story of the Rio 
Grande. By Richard Henry Savage. New 
York and Chicago: F. Tennyson Neely. Paper, 


1894. Cloth, 12mo, pp. 139; $1. 


Money,’ but of Better Exchange,” by 


12mo, pp. 448 ; 50 cents. 
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without the other, you cannot sep- | is the outcome of strength, it is the 
arate them: without comparison the | effort of the soul to regain its nature. 
idea cannot come. _A wise man was asked, * What is the 

“'lhere is this story in the Sanscrit: | most important thing for man to 


A Lecture by Swami Vivekananda. 


REPORTED FOR UNITY. 

Swami Vivekananda, of Bombay, 
a Hindu monk, isa man of handsome 
presence. In speaking his voice goes 
in regular. rather monotonous waves 
of sound, now up, now down. He 
wears a long orange toga or yvown, 
belted at the waist with red girdle, 
dark-red pantaloons and boots, and a 
lemon-colored turban covers his black 
hair. In the street an additional 
turban and a fashionable American 
black cloth ulster or surtout varies 
the Oriental costume. 

Dr. Thomas, in introducing him to 
the audience, said: “The speaker of 
the evening comes from a land of an- 
cient scholarship, in whose philoso- 
phy are found the roots of the philoso- 
phy of England, Germany, France, 
and all Europe, whose relig:on is the 
must ancient in the world, whose 
bible antedates the Hebrew Bible— 
and he speaks to us ip our own lhin- 
guage. ” 

Swami Vivekananda 
as follows: 


then 


“As we look about us we see two 
sides of life, external, internal: mat- 
ter, external form, and the internal 
life of thought. If we look only 
at the external we are crushed, man 
is only an atem, and almost not that, 
in the universe: but in the world of 
thought he seems more powerful. In 
the heavens are stars, suns and 
worlds one thousand—one hundred 
thousand times bigger than the earth, 
and as the firmament contains the 
stars, so the eternal contains all. 
Take the law of gravitation. A stone 
falls,—two, three stones fall,—and 
Galileo says, be sees the law of ygravi- 
tation. ‘Thus after we see many 
phenomena, we reduce them to unity. 
This is human _ reasoning, finding 
unity, reducing the many phenomena 
to laws. 

“The external and internal phe- 
nomena have always engaged the 
attention of thinking men. Can the 
external and internal be reduced to 


unity ? 

“There are three schools: the 
Dualist, the Materialist and the 
Idealist. We pass over the Dualist:: 


he gives up in despair. The Materi- 
alist says there is only the external, 
the other is the outcome of the for- 
mer. You must believe in matter. 
The Idealist says there is. only 
thought, mind, there is no matter. 
To the Hindu both are partially true, 
partially wrong. Can matter and 
mind be reduced to unity? The 
Materialist says mind doves not exist. 

“Is this table an existing some- 
thing? Is it independent of the 
whole universe? Soon we see there 
is both independent and relative 
existence. In the matter of heat 
and cold you cannot think of one 


A prince was asked, ‘What is the 
most wonderful thing in the world ?’ 
‘It is this, that men and women die 
and the rest think that they will 
never die, but will live on 
and ever.’ 
all men die about us, why do we not 
think that we shall die? It is be- 
cause we shall not die, and we act 
upon that. If we were mortal all 
action would cease, man would not 
look to the future, man would never 
work. When he works it is because 
he knows he will not die. In and 
through this lies the great secret of 
the universe. 

“The universe isrelative, but there 
is something absolute, 
that never dies, and this is the mo- 
tive power of al! our actions. Wheth- 
er we see the stars or not, they are 
there. We must not take relative 
things for absolute. We _ see the 
Stars against the sky, 
there is a background we are able to 
see the stars: so because there is a 
background of absolute and _ inde- 
pendent existence, we are able to see 


spoke | the things that are dependent and 
| relative. 


“In the internal, spiritual world 
man believes he will not die. If the 
body is myself it will die, for the 
body changes every moment; it is 
only a current of matter. 
right have I to call 


the 


©F© supply of virtue’ 
something | 


and because | 


tress.’ 


forever | 
Why is it when we see | 


do?’ ‘* Be friendly to human beings, 
be kind and helpful to those in dis- 
‘Is that all?’ ‘No; be hap- 
py.’ ‘Isthat all?° ‘No; see only 
what virtues men have, never see 
their faults.’ ‘Is that all?° <*No: 
believe in men as you believe in your 
own brother.’ ‘Is thatall?’ ‘No: 
this it ree yourself. in another 
shape. Not your brother, but your 
own form multiplied,—vyou, in an- 
other shape.’ 


1S. 


“Religion is the manifestation of 
divine nature. How can man 
change? Can the leopard change his 
skin? Whence can the sinner get a 
He is a diamond: 
when the dust is washed off, the di- 
vine nature becomes manifest. De- 
velop a man on a low, brutal plane 
and there is the murderer; develop 
him ona higher plane and we have a 
saint. The doctrine of original purity 
was proclaimed before the doctrine of 
original sin. 


“'There is this story of the lion: As 
a lioness Came upon a flock of sheep. 


acub lion was born, and the lioness 


‘died. 
sheep, 


them. 


What | 


it the aame? | full-grown lion, which fled from him 


Every seventh year every particle is | 


changed. 
and change. But there is something 
for background; absolute existence 
is the background of mind and body: 
the Eternal Being is at the back of 
every existence; that Being we call 
God, and the mind, soul. 


The lion grew up with the 
ate grass, bleated, and when 
the sheep fled the big lion fled with 
He was a big lion, but he did 
not give upthesheep nature. A lion 
came upcn the flock and found this 


with thesheep; but he waited, caught 


We ses thare te entacenen | the sheep-lion, held him down, and told 


him he was areallion! He bleateda 
reply. Then he took him to a lake 
and showed him his image, the image 


of a lion, in the lake. He roared: the 
sheep-lion roared; he found he was a 


mal kingdom differs from the vege-| 


table, 
mineral. The dog and the elephant 
are made of clay: both are clay: as 
clay they are one; as beings there is 
a sense in which they are one. There 
are related beings, and beings are 
various. 

“In the moral world, unselfishness 
is the basis of all morality. We give 
up the individual, the little circle of 
diluted selves, and march toward the 
universal. The underlying basis of 
all religions is the regaining the ab- 
solute and unconditional nature of 
the soul. If the soul is relative, it 
is bound, dezraded. Everything that 
changes dies. Immortality, uncon- 
ditionality, the Infinite—are one and 
the same. There cannot be two In- 
finites. If there were, they would 
condition each other. 

“'The Infinite is like the ocean. All 
bring .water from the ocean. All 
religions come with their different 
cups to this ocean for water. So the 


different religions are different stages 


of growth, and they take in the In- 
finite, according to their purity of 
heart. 

“Religion is not the outcome of 
the weakness; of the human heart; it 


and the vegetable from the. 


The ani- | l00, not a sheep. 


So man is nota 
sinner, but God's son—this is what 


the Hindu religion teaches. Krom 
the Vedus we havea legend. ‘There 
were two eagles on a tree; the one 


below ate truits, bitter and sweet, 
and was miserable. ‘The one on the 
top was full and perfect, and wanted 
nothing below its own nature. It 
was a majestic eagle, with no fear or 
wnisery. The one below felt he could 
be like the one above, and as he came 
nearest the reality of his own exist- 
ence, he became like him, 


“Whatever may have covered it up, 
the soul is unconditioned, immortal, 
it has only to know its own nature 
and that will make it free. Do not 
expect to make men better by criti- 
cism, but by giving them higher 
ideas. Criticism makes men worse. 
Praise men; place higher planes be- 
fore them and they will come up to 
them. You know how difficult it is 
to cut a log against the grain. Man 
must come up. Religion is the man- 
ifestation of the Divinity existing in 
man—and we can help the process of 
this manifestation. This is not the 
idle dream of philosophers. ‘Thou- 
sands and thousands of the thinking 


people of India have been built up on 
this idea. 
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“It is told that Alexander the 
Great, conversing with a monk, was 
so pleased with him that he asked 
the monk to come with him. The 
monk refused. ‘Do you know I can 
kill you?’ ‘The monkreplied: ‘You 
eannot kill me. I am immortal— 
you can only kill the body.’ Alexan- 
der said: ‘Had I not been Alexan- 
der the Great, I would be this monk.’ 

“At Benares | knew a good and wise 
monk. He seldom spoke, but wrote 
his answers to the questions of the 
people. The English Government 
was hanging Hindus and monks, be- 
cause it declared them to be muti- 
nous in disguise. The English au- 
thorities ordered this monk whipped 
till the blood spouted out from his 
body. ‘Theycut him with knives and 
poured lime-juice in the wounds, but 
he declared: ‘All is divine. Ye are 
sods, still ye are gods—l am a soul, 
what can kill me ”’ 

“In the Vedas, a prophetess, when 
her disciples ask about God, tells 


them: ‘ You are immortal. Youare 
really He. When you realize this, 
then will all doubt cease, all fear 


will vanish, imperfection will go for- 
ever: for the soul becomes divine by 
realizing the divine.’ Paul said: ‘ln 
llim we live and move and have our 


being.” Why are ye afraid? Fear 
not; thou art aspirit. Sorrow not, 
for thou art a spirit. Death can- 


not come; thou art a spirit, thou art 
He! Thou art He!” 


Correspondence 


A QUESTION. 


KpiIroR UNiTry: In the recent is- 
sue of a widely circulated journal of 
your city, the editor, in referring to 
the fact that a new railroad was to 
be built in Palestine, among other 
things, said: “It has been some- 
thing to contemplate that the land 
where 1,900 years ago the seeds of a 
new civilization were planted has 
lain in the shadow of centuries un- 
marked by the iron heel of progress.” 

Is this a truthful statement? We 
think not. That eminent father of 
the church, St. Augustine, said: 
“What is called the Christian reli- 
gion has existed among the ancients, 
und was not absent from the begin- 
hing of the human race until Christ 
came in the flesh, from which time 
the true religion which existed began 
to be called Christian.” 

Another eminent theologian de- 
Clared the soul to be an older au- 
thority than prophecy and its voice 
“the gift of God from the begin- 
ning.” 

The idea that the expression, 
“Fatherhood of God,” is only about 
1,800 years old is another mistake. 
The Egyptian King, Rameses in a 
berilous position, thus appealed to 
the Deity: 

“I invoke thee, O my father; I 
4m in the midst of throngs of un- 
known people, and alone before thee ; 
no one is beside me. My bowmen 


| 
and my horsemen have abandoned 
me,” ete. 


This prayer to God the Father is 


in the oldest literature of the human 


race, and was uttered before the 
Jewish lawgiver gave his code to his 
people—more thin 3,400 years ago. 


Northwestern. QO. J. 2. & 


Your Family 


should be 

provided with the 
well-known emergency 
medicine, 


AYERS 


CHERRY PECTORAL 


The best remedy for all 
diseases of the 

Throat and Lungs. 
Prompt to act, 


Sure to Cure 


The New Bible and 
Its New Uses, 


By JOSEPH HENRY CROOKER, 


Author of ‘Jesus Brought Back,” ‘* Prob- 
lems in American Society,” Ete. 


Multitudes of people to-day, both outside 
and inside the churches, are aware that the 
New Criticism, arisen in our age, has revealed 
a New Bible; and what they want to know, and 
in the simplest, most straightforward way, is 
this: What changes in our attitude toward 
the Bible are involved; and what new and 
wiser uses of it are made possible and neces- 
sary by these discoveries ? Mr. Crooker’s pres- 
ent work succinctly answers this query. 


CONTENTS. 


Introduction: The New Bible; I. Errors in 
the Bible; LI. What the Bible Claims for Itself; 
Tl. The Bible as Authority ; Appendix; Con- 
tradictions in the Gospels. b, 


Mr. Crooker has brought to his work much 
original thought, a thorough knowledge of his 
subject, considerable analytical skill, a fair 
degree of logic, and almost a mastery of the art 
of presentation —Brooklyn Standard- Union. 


He ha’ been very successful, and his book is 
one especially to be recommended to those who 
have lost their faith in the old Bible of tradi- 
tion and dogma, and need to be shown the sub- 
stantial worth of what criticism leaves un- 
harmed of literary value and spiritual quick- 
ening.— The New World. 


286 Pages. Cloth, $1.00. 


FOR SALE BY 


UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


“The restless Eve, not the indolent Adam, as 
the parent of civilization.” 


THE WOMEN’S UPRISING, 


JENKIN LLOYD JONES. 


A sermon suggested by the Woman’s Con- 
gress held in Chicago last May. Neatly print- 
ed, with attractive cover. Will make a desira- 
ble Christmas gift, and a pleasant souvenir of 
this memorable congress. 

Ready by Dec. 17th. Orders received now. 
Single copies 10 cents. By the hundred, $6.00. 


PUBLISHED BY 
UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


; 


‘ 


The 
Prince 

of India 
for 5 cents 


only, for two days’ reading. proportionately for 
longer time, through your Bookseller, country 
Postmaster or direct Deposit the price ($2.50 
and on return get any book you want to ber- 
row or want to buy, of the same value. 


Books sold at the lowest prices ever 


known, Any book 
supplied. Catalogue. 


IM} paves, 2 cents. 


Address JOHN B. ALDEN, Manager, 
Mention this paper. 5v Rose St., New Yor’® 


Mozoomdar’s Book 


The Oriental Christ. 
CHUNDER MOZOOMDAR. 
Cloth, $1.25. 


The “idea” in this remarkable book may be 
best briefly stated by combining a saying of 
Keshub Chunder Sen, the Brahmo leader, with 
a sentence or two from the author's Introduc- 
tion: “Was not Jesus Christ an Asiatic? He 
and his disciples were Asiatics, and all the 
agencies primarily employed for the propaga- 
tion of :he gospel were Asiatic. In fact, Chris- 
tianity was founded and developed by Asiatics 
in Asia. Yet the Christ that has been 
brought to us in Indiais an Englishman, with 
English manners and customs about him and 
with the temper and spirit of an Englishman 
in him. Hence it is that the Hindu people 
sbrink back. . Go to the rising sun in 
the Kast, not to the setting sun in the West, if 
you wish to see Christ in the plenitude of his 
glory and in the fullness and freshness of the 
primitive dispensation. In England and Eu- 
rope we find apostolical Christianity almost 
gone; there we find the life of Christ formu- 
lated into lifeless forms and antiquated sym- 

ols. . . . Look at this picture and that: 
this is the Christ of the Kast, and that of the 
West. When we speak of the Western Christ, 
we speak of the incarnation of theology, form- 
alism, ethical and physical force. When we 
speak of an Kastern Christ, we speak of the in- 
carnation of unbounded love and grace.” 


Thirteen Chapters, viz., The Bathing, Fast- 
ing, Praying, Teaching, Rebuking, Weeping, 
Pilgriming, Trusting, Healing. Feasting, Part- 
ing, Dying, and Reigning Christ. 

The existence of this book is a phenomenon ; 
more than a curiosity ; and rich as a new, fresh 
and very suggestive study of the character and 
person of Christ.~—Christian Union. 


It is a stroke of genius. lt contains a whole 
pagoeney of Christianity. Jesus was an Ori- 
ental. e is only to be rightly interpreted by 

‘the Oriental mind. This fascinating book comes 
a . revelation of essential Christianity.— The 
Jritie. 


By PRoTAP 


193 pages 


FOR SALE BY 


UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


TOE ES ee. 


Non-Sectarian. 


A Monthly Magazine 
devoted to the cause of 


Liberal Religion 
$1.00 Per Annum, 
Sample Copy Free to Any New Address. 


— 


Canvassers Wanted Everywhere on Liberal 
Commission. 


THE NON-SEGTARIAN PUBLISHING CO. 


SAINT LOUIS, MO. 

WIFE CANNOT SEE HOW YOU DO 
IT AND PAY FREIGHT. 

$10.50 
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Che home 


Helps to High Living. 


SUN.— The travail of the soul is the evi- | 


dence of its possibilities. 
MON.—Only what we work for do we 
value. 
TUES.—That which abides is the imper- 
sonal. 

WED.—He is a Savior who brings back 
our faith in goodness. 
THURS.—Keep faith with thy fairest Ideal 

unto the Perfect Day. 
FRI.—“ Overcome evil with good ” 
thyself as in the world. 
SAT.—Let thy spirit burn with a steady 
light. Thou canst not know 
when another shall catch the 
sacred fire from thee. 
—Trinities and Sanctities. 


in 


SONGS FOR THE AGED. 


ea ——i—sC—sSC 


“Oh! Grandma, I wish you would- 
n’t ask me to play and sing for you. 
I’m all out of practice,” said the fif- 
teen-year-old granddaughter with an 
airy toss of her head. 

“Thee can surely sing ‘Home, 
Sweet Home,’”—and there was a wist- 
ful look upon the Quakeress’ face as 
though her heart was hungry for 
music. 

“T really can’t stop. It’s time I 
was going to the King’s Daughters’ 
meeting now. Here comes Gladys; 
good-by, Grandma.” 

“Good-by, child; thee must learn 
to be a good daughter, but thee need 
not go to the chapel to find the work 
the King has given thee todo; there's 
plenty within the homeif thee had 
but the eyes to see.” The grand- 
daughter was away down the street 
ere Grandma had finished — indeed 
she seemed to be talking more to 
herself than the child, and she was 
unconscious of the plain little girl 
behind the drapery, who was always 
seeing some little act of kindness 
to do. 

“Grandma,” said the childish voice 
from the broad window-seat, “Sister 
says I’m not old enough to join her 
circle, but can’t I be your King’s 
Daughter and do the things sister 
hasn’t time for? Ican sing ‘Home, 
Sweet Home,’ for you. I'd like to.” 

The child crept close to the aged 
knee and rested her tiny arm upon 
the folds of the soft drab dress, and 
in a sweet, childish voice sang song 
after song which she had heard from 
the thin, aged lips. 

“Can’t I sing to you every day 
when sister is out? She laughs at 
me and calls my singing old-fashioned, 
but you likeit, don’t you, Grandma ? 
When I grow up and learn to play on 
the piano, I will learn some of the 
good old tunes you like so much, just 
for you.” 

Away went the child to her play, 
little knowing the sunshine she had 
left in the grandmother’s heart. The 
joy of those three words, “just for 
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you,” thrilled her so that for the | 


time the elder child’s heedless, care- 
less refusal to sing was forgotten. 
The young child was, indeed, the 
sunbeam in the home; and all un- 
consciously was acting the part of a 
King’s Daughter, by her continual 


'sweet disposition, her thoughtfulness 


of others, and her simple, childlike, 
loving heart. better than the elder 
sister, who went weekly to her meet- 
ing, but lacked the true spirit needed. 

Why should we so heedlessly pass 
by the little home pleasures—leave 
the song unsung to search for work 
outside? None will prize it more 
than the homecircle. ToGrandma a 
song—a hymn—sung in her younger 
days, is dearer than any studied opera 
or ballad. 

Why not sing toher? She cannot 
leave the home fireside, and you have 
a thousand chances to make her life 
happier. Be ever mindful of her 
comfort. Sing to her, if you have 
any voice to sing for any one, the 
songs she loves best. When you are 
with her, be as childlike and simple 
as the little one who has just left her 
knee—the sweet songster whose one 
desire was to please Grandma. 

Then you will come into the true 
relation to become a King’s Daugher, 
but not until then. 

SARAH M. BAILEY. 


A PRETTY INCIDENT. 


A newsboy took the Sixth avenue 
elevated railroad cars at Park place, 
New York, at noon on Thanksgiving 
Day, and sliding into one of the 
cross-seats fell asleep. At Grand 
street two young women got on and 
took seats opposite to the lad. His 
feet were bare and his hat had fallen 
off. Presently one young girl leaned 
over and placed her muff under the 
little fellow’s dirty cheek. An old 
gentleman smiled at the act, and, 
without saying anything, held out a 
quarter with a nod toward the boy. 
The girl hesitated a moment and 
then reached for it. The next man 
as Silently offered a dime, a woman 
across the aisle held out some pen- 
nies, and, before she knew it, the 
girl, with flaming cheeks, had taken 
money from every passenger in that 
end of thecar. She quietly slipped 
the amount into the sleeping lad’s 
pocket, removed her muff gently from 
under his head without rousing him, 
and got off at Twenty-third street, 
including all the passengers in a 
pretty little inclination of the head 
that seemed full of thanks. 

—Our Dumb Animals. 


DRUDGERY may occupy the hands, 
only noble service goes from the 
heart. Service given to family, to 
friends, is given also to mankind. 
Every good deed widens into its sur- 
roundings, as watery circles widen 
into the sea, each motion penetrat- 
ing to unseen limits.—Mary Bartol, 
in Christian Register. 


PROSPERITY gains friends, and ad- 


versity tries them. 


ee 


TO A SEEKER FOR RELIGIOUS 
FREEDOM. 


AN 


ACROSTIC, 


Delightful is the beauty of a soul 
Kmancipated and forever free: 
Living in light and moving to a goal 
[Immortal as the sun that leadeth thee 
Along the duteous path of destiny. 


June hath not fairer flowers than bloom 

Among the thorns that hedge thy joy- 
ous way: 

Nor autumn richer fruits for winter's 
gloom, 

Entrancing all who see the ripening 
day. 


, 

Never hath God endowed a man with 
mind 

Kxcept for exercise, and not to bind 

(Like fetters on the fool who cannot 


think) 

Slaves, held forever on the brink 

Of morbid fear; since the great Teacher 
said, 


Not fear but hope I bring: by love my 
lambs are led. 


OLIVER M. BABCOCK, 


A BOY’S PHILOSOPHY. 


During one of our recent heavy 
storms, three-year-old Dorothy and her 
brother Richard, six years old, were 
at play. One unusually heavy gust 
of wind and rain striking the win- 
dow, Dorothy, much frightened, ran 
to mother for protection. Richard 
walked up to her and said, “You 
mustn’t be afraid, Dorothy, the storm 
can’t hurt you.” Then, aftera mo- 
ment, during which there probably 
came to Richard’s mind the stories of 
disaster and destruction wrought by 
storms which he had heard, he add- 
ed, “ Anyway it can’t hurt your soul!” 


Alcott’s 
Little 
Women 
only 4 cents 


for three days’ reading, proportionately for longt 

time, through your Bookseller, country Pos’ 
master or direct. Deposit the price ($1.35) and 
on return get any book you want to borrow 
or want to buy, of the same value. ' 


B oO ok Ss ol d at the lowest prices ever 


known. Any book 
supplied. Catalogue, 160-pages, 2 cents. 


Address JOHN B. ALDEN, Manager, 
Mention this paper. 57 Rose St., New York. 


THE RISING FAITH. 


BY C. A. BARTOL. 
Cloth, 12mo., pp. 386. $1.25. For 
sale by 
UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


a 


owder Point School, Duxbury, Mass. Am- 
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teaching. Laboratories. 50 boys. F. B. KNAPP. 
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| Version, 
_Authorized Version: 
| preceding narrative can relate 
to 


: : : 
_Calaphas, the actual high priest, was 
his son-in-law. 


The account in John, 
however, is very puzzling: in verse 24 
we must read “sent” as in the Revised 
not “had sent” 
therefore the 
only 
before Annas, 


an examination 


The Flowering of the Hebrew Re- | who is called erroneously the high 


ligion. 


BY REV. W. W. FENN. 


LESSON XV. 


JESUS ON TRIAL. 
John xviii. 12—xix. 16. 


One faith against a whole earth's unbelief, 


One soul against the flesh of all mankind, | 


—Lowell, 


Picture : Ecce Homo, by Rembrandt (1607- | 


1669). 


The place is the palace of Herod the 
Great, on the west of the temple and 
connected with it by a viaduct, which 
was occupied by the Roman governor 
on his visit to Jerusalem. ‘The time is 


Jesus and just before the final giving 
of sentence. About the shoulders of 
Jesus is the purple robe given him in 
derision by the soldiers, and upon his 
head is the crown of thorns. The pres- 
ence of a great crowd is shown, not 
merely by the sea of faces in front, but 
also by the gesticulations of the man 
who occupies an elevated position near 
the archway, and is evidently report- 
ing the proceedings to a multitude 
that can neither see nor be seen. “The 
crowd are not even looking at Jesus, 
for Rembrandt well knew that such a 
multitude, in this state of violent 
excitement, would be incapable of 
fixing their attention upon anything. 
One face alone has apparently caught 
the suspicion that this is no common 
culprit. Itis a hard-featured soldier 
near him who is wrapped in thought. 
These are the real Jews, and this is 
the real Pilate—vacillating, bending 
in indecision, with his expressive out- 
stretched, self-excusing hands and 
false, temporizing face,—who has no 
chance before them. It is not so much 
the clutch on his robe by one, or the 
glaring eye and furious open mouth of 
another, or the old Jew hoary in wick- 
edness, who threatens him with the 
fury of the multitude; but it is the 
dreadful earnest face, upturned and 
riveted on his, of the figure kneeling 
before him—it is the tightly com- 
pressed lips of that man who could not 
entreat more persistently for his own 
life than he is pleading for the death of 
the prisoner. Rembrandt has given to 
this figure the dignity, because the 
power of a malignant delusion; horri- 
bly fine.” (Life of our Lord in Art, by 
Jameson, ii. p. 95.) 

By whom was Jesus tried ?—Ac- 
cording to the accounts Jesus was 
tried before the Jewish courts, be- 
fore Herod of Galilee, and also be- 
fore Pilate, the Roman governor. 


The story of the trial of Jesus varies 
so much in the different records that a 
detailed statement is necessary. 

(a) Before Annas. This hearing is 
mentioned only by John (xviii. 12-23), 
Annas had been high priest (6-15 A. 
D.), and, although no longer in office, 
was a@ man of great prominence. 


priest. John has only an allusion to 


| Caiaphas, knows nothing of any meet- 
ing of the Sanhedrin, or indeed of any 
Jewish judicial tribunal, 


and alone 
among our sources makes mention of 


Roman soldiers at the arrest of Jesus. | 
It may be true that Jesus was exam- | 
'ined by Annas, but the account of that 
examination, given in John, cannot be 
| authentic. 


(>) A nocturnal meeting of the San- 
hedrin atthe house of Caiaphas (Matt. 
xxvl. 57-63: Mark xiv. 538-65), 


as it is often represented, but Matthew 
and Mark would clearly have us be- 
lieve that it was a regular, decisive 
meeting ofthe Sanhedrin. Yet every- 
thing is against this view: (1) The 


_place of meeting—that the chief court 
of Israel held this session not in its 


regular place of meeting (“upon the 
friday morning after the scourging of | 


temple mount itself, on the western 


| 
/ 


as in the/| by another hand. 


| 
| 


| 


 Sadducean 


| 
j 


—_— 


where, the Fourth Gospel seems to 
show signs of a perfectly his- 
torical tradition which has _ been 
worked over and put into form 
There is a good 
deal of evidence to support the belief 
that in our Fourth Gospel we have a 
genuine Johannine tradition, which has 
been freely dealt with by a disciple of 
the apostle. It seems quite unlikely 
that there was a formal meeting of the 
Sanhedrin, and John is probably right 
in describing only an informal exami- 
nation before a few chief men of the 
party. Moreover John is 
probably right in introducing Roman 
soldiers at the time of the arrest. In 
the early years of the church, when its 
peace depended upon Rome, the ten- 
dency was to shift the blame for the 


death of Jesus from the Romans to the 


This | 
_was not a merely preliminary hearing, 


Jews. But we are compelled to be- 
lieve that there can have been no 
formal action taken against him by 
the Jewish court. The truth probably 
is that a few of the leaders among the 
Sadducees, having no faith in Messi- 
anic ideas at all, angry at Jesus be- 


cause of his conduct in the temple on 
|“ Palm Sunday,” apprehensive of a pop- 


_ Over 


side of the inclosing wall "—Schuerer), | 


but in the high priest’s house, is quite 
incredible. (2) The time. It was con- 
trary to the Jewish custom that the 
court should be held by night, and 
least of all would a session be held in 
the night during the early part of 
which the Passover was celebrated. (3) 
The forms of proceeding are un- 
Jewish. The traditional forms ob- 
served in capital cases are won- 
derfully scrupulous in favor of the 
prisoner : reasons for acquittal were to 
be heard before those for conviction, 
after speaking in favor of the accused 
no one was allowed to speak against 
him, although the converse was per- 
missible. The student disciples were 
allowed to speak for, but never against, 
the defendant. A sentence of acquittal 
could be given on the same day with 
the trial, but one of condemnation 
could not be pronounced until the next 
day. Great care was exercised also in 
poliing the court, that its younger 
members might not be influenced by 
the decisions of those who were older, 
ete. (Schuerer, I, ii. p. 194). Not one 
of these forms was observed in the 
trial of Jesus as related by Matthew 
and Mark, nor can it be said that in 
hate the Sanhedrin deliberately set 
aside its established usages. The prob- 
abilities are altogether against such a 
supposition, and we are forced to con- 
clude that these reports of a formal 
meeting of the Sanhedrin are unhis- 
torical. Tea 

(c) A morning meeting of the San- 
hedrin (Matt. xxvii. 1; Mark xv. 1; 
Luke xxii. 66-71). Matthew and Mark 
merely mention the fact that in the 
morning a second meeting of the San- 
hedrin was held. lLuke, however, 
knows only of this session, but most of 
the objections already presented in ()) 
are valid against his narrative also. 

Singularly, the story of the Fourth 
Gospel commends itself here as supe- 
rior to that in the Synoptists. There 
are, of course, unauthentic details due 
to the author’s, or editor’s, exalted con- 
ception of Jesus: in Gethsemane, there 
is no human agony, the traitor’s kiss is 
omitted ; the company sent to arrest 
him are overawed by the majesty 
of his person and fall to the ground 
before him—yet here, as_ else- 


| Romans 
| death of 


ular Messianic outbreak at the Pass- 
time, and desirous of gaining 
favor with Pilate, co-operated with the 
in causing the arrest and 
Jesus. The so-called Jewish 
trials were nothing more than in- 
formal examinations conducted proba- 
bly by Annas, Caiaphas and a few oth- 
ers. With this explanation of the 


alleged Jewish trials we may pass rap- 


| 


idly over the others. 

(d) The first trial before Pilate (Luke 
xxiii. 1-7). This hearing was cut 
short by the mention of Herod’s name, 
and Luke relates that Pilate, partly to 
rid himself of the responsibility for 
condemning aman in whom he found 
no fault, and partly to make friends 
with Herod, sent Jesus immediately to 
the tetrarch who had put to death 
John the Baptist. 

(e) Trial before Herod. Luke alone 
knows of this trial (cf. Acts x. 27), and 
it seems to be only an attempt to im- 
plicate the Jews more deeply in re- 
sponsibility for the death of Jesus. 

(f) The second trial before Pilate. 
If we reject the Herod trial we may 
study the trial before Pilate as a whole. 
There are two points wherein all our 
authorities agree. 

(1) Pilate did not wish to put Jesus 
to death (Matt. xxvii. 23: Mark xv. 10, 
14; Luke xxiii. 4, 14, 22; John xviii. 
38, xix.-4, 6, 12; Acts iii. 13). This is 
not incredible on the face of it, for 
when Pilate actually saw Jesus, who 
had probably been represented to him 
as a dangerous insurgent, he must have 
recognized at once that this was no 
mad stirrer-up of insurrections, and, 
therefore, his Roman instinct for 
justice would naturally lead him 
to discharge a_ simple, inoffensive 
man. Yet the accounts of his re- 
luctance are certainly exaggerated : 
the story of his wife’s warn- 
ing dream and of his washing his 
hauds that the responsibility might be 
transferred symbolically from himself 
to the Jews, can hardly be deemed his- 
torical. It is not likely, either, that 
he hoped by bringing Jesus before the 
people after his scourging to arouse pity 
for him. If Jesus was led forth at all 
it was probably intended as an insult to 
the Jew—sBehold your king ! 

Pilate was a hard, cruel man, and it 
was only his love of justice that 
prompted his wish to release Jesus, 
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but the outeries of the mob and their | 
too much | 


threats (John xix. 12) were 
for him and he yielded. In face of the 
accounts in the Synoptists that Jesus 
was silent before Pilate, answering 
only “ Thou sayest ” 
tions, we must reject the long and im- 
pressive interviews in John. 
was not awed by his prisoner: he saw 
in him only a quiet, harmless man. 

(2) Pilate gave the Jews their choice 


between Barabbas and Jesus (Matt. 
xxvii. 156-26: Matt. xv. 6-15: Luke 
xxlll. 18-25: John xviii. 38-40: Acts 


iii. 24). It is not probable that any great 


trial before Pilate? Why did Pilate 
Wish to release Jesus? Why did the 


people — Barabhbas to Jesus ? 


‘ground would the Sadducees object to 
to his formal ques- | 


| Sees ? 
Pilate | the Romans toward one who avowed 


| 
| 
| 
& 


number of people accompanied Jesus to | 


the judgment seat of Pilate, but while 
the trial was going on in the open air, 
a crowd appeared (Mark xv. 8), asking 


that the usual custom of the feast be | 


observed and a prisoner 


be released. | 


. . . | 
Thinking to find an easy way out of | 


his perplexity, Pilate proposed to set 
the “King of the Jews” at liberty, but 
the people knew comparatively little 
about Jesus, and there was a prisoner 
upon whom their hearts were set— 
Barabbas, whom they honored as a 
patriot (Mark xv. 7). Therefore Pi- 
late’s purpose was thwarted. 

What was the charge against Jesus ? 
— That he declared himself 
Christ. 

Matthew (xxvi. 60,61) and Mark (xiv. 
56-59) relate that Jesus was accused of 
threatening predictions concerning the 
destruction of the temple, but the lat- 
ter adds that in this particular the testi- 
monies did not agree. According to 
all the Synoptists, however, the decis- 
ive question was, Art thou the Christ, 


the Son of God? and it was Jesus’ 
atirmative answer, coupled with a 


prophecy of his future glory, which 
settled his fate so far as his Jewish ex- 
aminers were concerned. Those who 
deny that Jesus believed himself the 
Messiah, deny consistently the accu- 
racy of this report; but from the view 
adopted in these lessons it stands un- 
impeached. Before Pilate the same 
charge is urged,—that he professed 
himself the Christ, the King of the 
Jews. We have seen that he had 
spoken and acted as the Christ, that 
his arrest was brought about by the 
co-operation of a few leaders among the 
Sadducees with the Romans on account 
of this claim, and therefore it is entire- 
ly natural that this should have been 
the charge on which he was con- 
demned. If he had been a popular 
hero like Barabbas, ready to take the 
sword, he might have had a popular 
following which would have made his 
arrest and execution dangerous, but 
he was comparatively unknown in 
Jerusalem (Matt. xxi. 10), and there- 
fore the people were little interested 


in his fate. He was condemned to 
death. 


Questions. 

The Picture.—Does the face of Pilate 
exhibit the traits of his character as 
we know them’ Do you like the face 
of Jesus in the picture? How has 
Rembrandt conveyed the impression of 
a great multitude? What is the scene 
of the picture’ The time? 

The Trial of Jesus.—What are the 
reasons for not believing that he was 
given a formal trial before the Sanhe- 
drin? How was his arrest brought 
about? Recount the trials mentioned 
in the Gospels. What was the trial 
before Annas and Caiaphas? What 
are the two certain facts about the 


the | 


Lhe Charge Against Jesus. 


Jesus as the Messiah? The Phari- 


What would be the attitude of 


himself the Christ? Did Jesus really 
believe himself to be the Messiah, and 
if so, how did he understand the term ? 

Last and 
All.—Is it just to say that the Jews as 
a people were directly responsible for 
the death of Jesus? Was there an in- 
direct responsibility ? 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL ITEMS. 


Mr. Albert Scheible has been elected 
Treasurer of the Western Sunday- 
School Society. 

Rev. Joseph H. Cooke has consented 
to prepare the lessons in the fifth year 
of the six years’ course—The Growth 
of Christianity. 

A letter 
quarters, 
Gould’s new 


from 
San 


the Unitarian head- 
rancisco, says of Mr. 
book: “These ‘ Begin- 
nings’ are taking very well here: 
many—the writer included—consider 
them the best thing that has.come out 
in the line of Sunday-schoo!] work for a 
long time.” 


A new edition of “ Services and Songs 
for Sunday Schools,” by J. Vila Blake, 
is just published. If any orders for 
this book have not been filled, will 
friends kindly notify us. For some 
time past we have been missing letters 
sent to this office. Hence this request. 


Only a Step 


from Weak Lungs to Con- 
sumption. from Depleted 
Blood to Anzmia, from Dis- 
eased Blood to Scrofula,from 
Loss of Flesh to Illness, 


Scott’s 
Emulsion 


the Cream of Cod-liver Oil, 
prevents this step from being 
taken and restores Health. 
Physicians, the world over, en= 
dorse it. 


Don’t be deceived hy Substitutes! 


Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. Y. Ail Druggists. 


The Coming Religion 


By THOMAS VAN NESS. 


**“CLEAR, CONCISE, FORCIBLE— 
An admirable presentation of modern 


thought.”—San Francisco Chronicle. Cloth, 
16mo., pp. 228. $1.00. For sale by 


UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


Most Important Question of 


ee 


? 


ai ht tt i tt te eS 


You can’t ‘ 
Escape them 
The Holidays 3, bearins 
you, Possibly you are not impatient for@ 


their coming, but this doesn’t count. ror @ 
will come wil the same. 
One dollar i 7 


$1 .00 wi ll do it. let you out, 


will buy a year’s subscrirtion to Munday’ +8 
MAGAZINE, and we will venture to rs @ 
that you mayransack New York and all 
her big sister cities~you maythink till you@ 
are upon the verge of insanity—you may 
search from one end of tlre continent to 
the other, and you cannot buy for one 
@ dollar anything that would give your wife 


or relatives or triends, rich cr poor, so 
much satisfaction, so many hou s of pleas- 
ure, as can be had from a year's subscrip- 
tion to MUNSEY’s MAG AZINE. 


Munsey’s 
BD ccs 


is the best and  hand- 
somest magazine in the 
world and _ it — uot 
1e year: about 
Only 1 .00 eight cents per copy. 
FRANK A. MUNSEY & COMPANY, 
Madison Square, New York. @ 
=O 0000000000008 


Chas. H. Kerr & nani 
New Holiday Books. 


MORE THAN KIN.—By Jame: Vila Blake. 
This is not a book of sermons nor of essays, 
nor is it a novel, yet it has some traits of all 
these. Its thoughts are grouped around a sim- 
ple story of daily living, and through the book 
runs a consecutive study of kindness in its 
various phases. Altogether it is a book to read 
and reread, to take up at a moment of weari- 
ness for the delightful uplift it gives ; to study 
as a text-book in the greatest of sciences. the 
science of living. is8mo, 334 pages, half cloth, 
$1.00 ; full cloth, two colors, $1.50. 


AMBER BEADS.—Every one who reads the 
Chicago dailies will remember the bright para- 
graphs on every-day topics signed “Amber.” 
In response to many requests, sixty-four of 
the best of these have been put into book form 
by the author. Mr. Lederer, the Chicago //e;- 
ald artist, has designed the cover. There is a 


pretty edition in paper at 50 cents, and one in 
cloth at $1.00. 


ELSIE; A Christmas Story.—Kjelland is 
the acknowledged prince of Norwegian wi iters 
of fiction. “Elsie” is his best story, and, 
strange to say, it has not been previously pub- 
lished in this country in the English language, 
though there is more than one Norwegian re- 
print. Mr. Miles M. Dawson has made a most 
pleasing translation, and the mechanical make- 


up of the book is unique and dainty. Cloth, 
50 cents. 


WHERE BROOKS GO SOFTLY, by Chas. 
Eugene Banks, with frontispiece by T. J. 
Nicholl, is one of the handsomest gift books of 
the season. The poems in this volume are 
simple and sincere, such as appeal to the 
hearts of the millions. Blue and white vel- 
lum, gilt top, $1.50. 


THE FAITH THAT MAKES FAITHFUL. 
This book of 2 pu ular sermons by William C. 
Gannett and Jenkin Lloyd Jones has reached 
its twenty-second thousand, and is still in 
active demand. A heavy embossed paper cover 
has been substituted in the 5u-cent edition for 
the less durable bond paper formerly used. 
Blessed be Drudgery, the first sermon in the 
book, which in various forms has reached a 
circulation of a hundred thousand, is now of- 
fered separately in a handsome edition, silk 
stitched, with rough white cover, suitable for 
water color decoration, at 10 cents a copy, or 
$1.00 a dozen. 


Any book published by us will be mailed 
promptly on receipt of price. Catalogue free. 
Address 


CHARLES H. KERR & C0., Publishers, 


175 Monroe Street, CHICAGO. 
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Wotes from the Field 
THE TIME-SPIRIT AT WORK. 


The announcement which follows is 
taken from the Ketchum Keystone, of 
Alturas County, Idaho. Elsewhere in 
the same paper it appears that Mr. 
(Gillette is to give a course of Sunday 
evening lectures on the Great Histori- 
cal Religions of the World, treatiny 
them under studies of “Seven Great 
Religious Teachers.” It is perhaps 
still farther significant of the religious 
breadth of the locality that these lect- 
ures are to be interrupted on the first 
Sunday of each month, because then 
services are to be held in “ Union 
Church.” 

THE FIRST FREE CHURCH OF KETCHUM, 
IDAHO—TEMPORARY. 

Based on the principle of unconditional free- 
dom in religion, the principle by which the 
World Church is now growing that will unite 
men of all races and creeds. 

OBJECT OF THE FREE CHURCH. 

Standing for growth in religious 
thought, as against fixed creeds, which, 
having cradled nobly the human race 
in religion, are now alienating increas- 
ing thousands from organized religious 
life, the World Church recalls all to 
religion. Under it the unchurched re- 
turn to fellowship and organized good- 
works, in the glad freedom of growing 
thought as deep as religion and wide 
as science. It points men to the depths 
of a divine nature in them, which calls 
to higher life: and which, under free- 
dom, must lead to ever clearer knowl- 
edge that what we call religion is pro- 
foundly natural to human nature, and 
deeply necessary to unfold men to 
growth in higher life. 1t teaches that 
religious revelation is something not 
miraculous, or of the past alone, as 
told in Bible or other good book, but 
that it is of the present, of the sa- 
cred here and now in our very na- 
ture!—an ever present revelation in 
the soul of man: that we have a per- 
petual “ religion by revelation to us ” if 
we but recognize it in conscience, his- 
tory, science and eternal beauty around 
us. The Free Church teaches that man 
is divine in essence and purpose, and 
through strenuous endeavor, with joys, 
errors, suffering, peace, sin and repent- 
ance, he is to work out a divine and 
immortal destiny. 

FELLOWSHIP OF THIS SOCIETY. 

With no questicning of one’s beliefs 
and unbeliefs, but to sympathy and 
perfect freedom in the study and pur- 
suit of all duty and truth and love. and 
to a fellowship of hopes and hands in 
the doing of good and the building of 
the soul’s beauty, this society calls 
those who will join in its purpose, and 
invites all who desire to hear its 
message. 

Place of meeting, at the Unity Club- 
rooms, on Main street. 

FREDERICK K. GILLETTE, 
Minister and Lecturer for Winter of 
"93-4, 


Chicago.—A JEWISH COLLEGE SET- 
TLEMENT has been opened within a 
fortnight at No. 178 Maxwell street, by 
Messrs. Jacob J. Abt and Jesse Lowen- 
haupt, as residents, with the co-opera- 
tion of a number of Jewish collegians 
and other public-spirited citizens, in- 
cluding Miss Jane Addams and a num- 
ber of the Hull House workers, and 
several of the most prominent rabbis 
of the city, Drs. Hirsch. Moses, and 
Stoltz: the latter of whom may ina 


sense be regarded as the father of the ; dous thought-waves that produce silent but 


movement, since it was his lectures; on | 
“The Chicago Ghetto” subsequently | 
published in JVhe Reform Advocate, 
which led to the enterprise, 


Chicago, Ill.—The Liberal Ministers’ | 
League will resume their sessions for | 


the winter on the 18th of this month, | 
at the Wellington Hotel, where a pri- 
vate dining-room will be reserved for 
the accommodation of the 
and their guests. Rev. W. W. Fenn 
of the First Unitarian Church, will 
reac a paper. 


Geneva, Ill.—The Unity Club of the 
Geneva church, under the leadership 
of its minister, Mrs. Celia P. Wooiley, 
has undertaken work in two sections— 
Fiction and Social Science, each sec- | 
tion meeting fortnightly on alternate 
weeks. In the department first men- 
tioned Romola and Ivanhoe are dis- 
cussed, and those who have had the 
pleasure of using one of Mrs. Wool- 
ley’s guide books in such work need 
not be told that the treatment will be 


sure revolution. The experiences of this sum- 
mer of 1403 have been of such a nature as to 
challenge the best effort of brain and heart to 
account for its scenes, its deeds, assemblies, 
prophecies, hopes, and aspirations. 

We have been obliged to surrender meager 
estimates of the value and breadth and mean- 
ing of life—of the relation of nations and the 


divided interests of men, and w.thal, perhaps, 


many favorite notions of religion, of the im- 
mense value of one faith over the many. We 


_may well believe that much narrowness of 
thought has been broadened, and many un- 
members | 


worthy ideas su rendered, without necessary 


| confession of the same, and that as a whole, 
the people have more thoroughly organized 


thought toward progress, and the general bet- 


terment of the world. 


The will of the many, 


_when condensed as a single purpose, or desire, 


full and suggestive. The program for | 


the socio!ogical section deserves the | 


attention of all who are contemplating 
such work, especially for its introduc- 
tion. The subjects to be discussed are : 
What Is Social Science? Primitive 
Society ; Marriage and the Home: The 
City ; Communistic Phases of the An- 
cient Religions; Man's Ownership of 
Man—The Feudal System ; Man’s Equal- 
ity with Man—The English Constitu- 
tion; The Church as a Factor in Social 
Evolution: Puritanism and Democ- 
racy ; Social Theorists, French,—Rous- 
seau, Fourier, Comte: German Social 
Theorists,—Marx and Lassalle: En- 
glish Social Theorists.—John Stuart 
Mill, Arnold Toynbee, Herbert Spen- 
cer; Modern Theories,—Single Tax, 
Nationalism, Anarchism; Social Sci- 
ence and Modern Industrial Problems. 

Ann Arbor, Mich.—The Unitarian 


church at this place has a full program. 
From the 22d of October to the 


‘middle of December, Mr. Sunderland 


preaches morning and evening, and in 
addition to the Sunday school, Ladies’ 
Union, King’s Daughters, Unity Club 
(which is the entertainment branch of 
the church, providing a course of mis- 
cellaneous lectures, musical entertain- 
ments and socials), and Library and 
Reading Room, it is proposed to estab- 
lish a Young Men’s Guild, to be com- 
posed of the liberal young men of the 
university and city, the purpose of 
which shall be the promotion of prac- 
tical religious and philanthropic work. 
One of the most interesting features of 
the year’s work is Mrs. Sunderland’s 
Bible class, which this year takes up 
Religious Denomination,—including not 
alone the best known of the older sects 
of Europe and America, but also the 
Salvation Army, and the movements 
known as Spiritualist, Theosophical, 
Christian Science, and Ethical Culture. 


Janesville, Wis.—In a recent sermon, 
which has since been published, Mrs. 
Sophie Gibb spoke as follows of the 
Parliament and the Fair: 


I think my hearers will join in the estimate 
if 1 say we have just passed through one of, if 
not the most marvelous summer in the history 
of our nation. Perhaps some seasons of the 
war were more thrilling or intense, but not 
more decisive as to many deep underlying in- 
terests of life. This has been a year of mar- 
velous speech and deed, but of more tremen- 
dous and widespread thought. Battles by bul- 
let and sword show many enemies slain, red 
fields of carnage and triumphant banners; but 
the battle of ideas is a silent warfare. Though 
the struggle is great, there remain no fields of 
blood and tears, but the effect is in tremen- 


Social Science. 
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especially if it be high and noble, does tend to 


sweep evil from its moorings and produce re- 
form. 


Arcadia, Wis.—Rev. T. G. Owen has 
resigned his ministry at Neilsville and 
returned to his work at this place, 
much to the joy of the people of Ar- 
cadia. 


Humboldt, Ia.—The Unity Club of 
this place sends us a program from 
which we extract the following state- 
ment: “Unity Club, during the sea- 
son of 1893-94, will study Geology and 
Kach evening's pro- 
gram will oren with a roll-call anda 
response with an item of news, or a 
fact pertaining to either of the 
branches of the season’s work. A geo- 
logical paper not exceeding twenty 
minutes in length will be read by some 
member of the Club. Then will follow, 
under the leadership of Dr. G. Hardy 
Clark, a class exercise in the study of 
Mineralogy, given after the manner of 
an object lesson, with a specimen in 
the hand of each member of the class. 
It is hoped that the papers in Geology 
will state clearly and briefly the facts 
concerning the evening's topic and that 
alone. Opportunities for original 
thought will more readily be found in 
the other branch. Geikie’s text-book 
is the work which the leader has most 
freely used in preparing his outlines in 
Geology, and it is desirable that each 
member have access to this or some 
equally good work on the subject. In 
Social Science there will be given at 
each meeting a paper not exceeding 
fifteen minutes in length, which will 
serve as an introduction to the half- 
hour discussicn which will follow, and 
in which all are invited to participate. 
The entertainment section will inter- 
fere in no way with the regular work 
of the Club. All are cordially invited 
to work with us, and it is hoped that 
those accepting invitation will attend 
regularly.” 

From the program it appears that 
both subjects are to be discussed at the 
same time and place,—a somewhat un- 
usual procedure : and we are interest- 
ed to learn how it will work. 


Philadelphia, Pa.—An interesting 
report comes to us of the “ Evening 
Home and Library Association,” Uni- 
tarian Chapel, located at Chestnut and 
Aspen streets, which at an annual ex- 
penditures of about $2,000 is carrying 
out a number of helpful works for the 
young people of the vicinity, including 
a manual training school, a library, a 
night school, in which individual in- 
struction is given to a few of the older 
boys and young men who are unusually 
deficient in knowledge of one or all the 
common Eng'tish branches, a coffee 
room, a cooking school and a stamp 
savings bank. The Hugh Bellas fund 
of $5,000 forms the basis of this work ; 
for the rest voluntary subscriptions are 
relied upon. 
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Bedford, Mass.—We have received a 
handsome program of the service of in- 
stallation by which Rev. Oliver Jay 
Fairfield was inducted into the First 
Parish of Bedford. Rev. Charles F. 
Dole preached the sermon, Rey. Grin- 
dall Reynolds gave the charge to the 
minister, Rev. Francis B. Hornbrooke 
that to the people, Rev. B. R Bulkeley 
gave the right hand of fellowship, Mr 
Wm. H. Baldwin, President of the 
Young Men's Christian Union, of 
Boston, gave an address to the young, 
and other parts were taken by Rev. 


Carlton A. Staples, Rev. Edwin Smith, | 


and Rev. James Sallaway; Mr. Arthur 
©, Buttrick, of Boston, sang Schloes- 
ser’s “ He That Keepeth Israel.” 


THE COMMITTEE ON FELLOWSHIP OF 


THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF 
UNITARIAN AND OTHER CHRISTIAN 
CHURCHES. 


Mr. C. D. Chunn, a graduate of the 
Yale Theological School, having sus- 
tained a thorough examination cover- 
ing all points bearing upon his qualifi- 
cations for the work of the Unitarian 
ministry; and having satisfied the 
Committee on Fellowship that he is in 
all respects worthy of their approval, 
is hereby commended to the fellowship 
of our ministers and the confidence of 
our churches. 

W. L. CHAFFIN, Chairman. 
D. W. MOREHOUSE, Secretary. 

New York, Nov. 21, 1893. 

Mr. Thomas E. Will, a graduate of 
Harvard College, having sustained a 
thorough examination covering all 
points bearing upon his qualifications 
for the work of the Unitarian minis- 
try : and having satisfied the Commit- 
tee on Fellowship that he is in all re- 
spects worthy of their approval, is 
hereby commended to the fellowship of 
our ministers and the confidence of our 
churches. 

W. L. CHAFFIN, Chairman. 
D. W. MOREHOUSE, Secretary. 

New York, Nov. 21, 1893. 


Mrs. kK. M. Hickok, having sustained 
a thorough examination covering all 
points bearing upon her qualifications 
for the work of the Unitarian minis- 
try : and having satisfied the Commit- 
tee on Fellowship that she is in all re- 
spects worthy of their approval, is 
hereby commended to the fellowship ot 
our ministers and the confidence of our 
churches. 

W. L. CHAFFIN, Chairman. 
D. W. MOREHOUSE, Secretary. 

New York, Nov. 21, 1893. 

F. H. James, recently of the Baptist 
Church, having sustained a thorough 
examination covering all points bear- 
ing upon his qualifications for the work 
of the Unitarian ministry: and having 
satisfied the Committee on Fellowship 
that he is in all respects worthy of 
their approval, is hereby commended 
to the fellowship of our ministers and 
the confidence of our churches. 

W. L. CHAFFIN, Chairman. 
D. W. MOREHOUSE, Secretary. 
New York, Nov. 21, 1893. 


Tired Professional Men 
Use Horsfora’s Acid Phosphate. 


The tired professional and literary 
men will find nothing so soothing and 
refreshing as Horsford’s Acid Phos- 
phate. This is the testimony of thou- 
sands of these classes of men. 


INSTRUMENTS *c.cc" PHOTOGRAPHY! 


Amateur or Professional work. at moderate prices 
Address GEORGE WALE, MarxksBoro, New Jersey 


you an imitation. be honest—semd it back. 


December 14, 1893. 


Count Up 


the number of times you have to rub a gar- 
ment to get it clean; multiply it by the 
number of garments washed in a year. 

Then you can see just how many back- 
breaking rubs Pearline will save you, 
annually. 
yourself? 
difference. You need Pearline just 
the same. 

some rubs is wear and tear on the 
things 
even if you dont. Hundreds of millions of packages of Pearl- 
ine have been consumed. Think of the number of useless and 


harmful rubs that have been saved to the women of America. 
Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell you, 


‘‘this is as good as” or ‘‘the same as Pearline.” IT’S 
o vy are FALSE—Pearline is never peddled. if your grocer sends 
364 


You don’t do the washing 
That doesn’t make an 


Every one of these tire- 


that are washed. They suffer, 


JAMES PYLE, New York. 


GIFT BOOKS. 


66 39 By EpwWARD EVERET?® 

Afloat and Ashore, HALE, king among 
patriotic story writers. A capital story for Boys, in 
his best vein. The New York Sun calls it “A re- 
markably natural and interesting tale.” 


66 5393 by BLANCHE 
In the City b the Lake, FEARING A 
Beautiful Souvenir of the World’s Fair City. The two 
idyls of Chicago life in this volume, “The Shadow 
and “The Slave Giri,” really two divisions of one nar- 
rative, are full ot thrilling interest, and contain viv- 
id descriptions of real scenes and places about the 
giant metropolis ot the West. The author has clothed 
the near and now with the dignity and beauty 
which other writers bestow upon things and people 
which have become history and myth. Ev. nso un- 
poetical a thing as the « hicago River is touched po- 
etically. Holiday edition bound in white and gold. 
No lovelier Christmas gift for your friend who has 
visited the World’s Fair City, or who would like to 
have visited it but was unable. Dark cloth binding, 
$1 25; white and gold, $1.35. 


66 99 consisting of 

Art, Music and Nature,” (77s 38.2 
tions compiled bv Mary E Pratt from the writings 
of Pror Davip SwInG, together with his portrait. 
The Jnter Ocean calls it “A collection of literary 
ems in the highest and best sense of the term.” 
thicago Mail; “The work will find its way to popu- 
larity.” New Orleans Picayune; “Charming in its 
make up, and printing and binding all that could be 
desired.” Bound in white, green and gold. Price $1. 


‘Letters to a Little Girl,’ Bes eek 


series of letters embodying, with a!l the charm of a 
story, important suggestions as to conduct, morals 
and manners Miss Haskell, Principal of Monticello 
Seminary, pronounces it “the book that all little 
girls should have.” A boon to mothers and teachers. 
A great favorite with both young and old, Cloth, 
tastefully bound, with admirable portrait of the 
author, $1.25. 


“* Mother Goose’s Christmas Party,” 


by ABBY Morton Diaz. An ingenious story in 

rhyme. A charming gift for a child, or just the thing 

for amateur entertainments. Leading roles appro- 

priate either for adults or children. Handsomely 
rinted and bound in white, 50 cents; pamphlet edi- 
ion, $1.50 per dozen. 


Send 2 cents for circular of each book and complete 
catalogue to 


SEARLE & GORTON, Publishers, 
McCormick Block, Chicago. 


ONE DOLLAR 


Will buy that Entertaining and Safe Book, 


A SLUMBER SONG, 


by Nina LILLIAN MORGAN. An exquisite prose story 
for y ung people. Rev. Joseph Adams says of it: 
“If financially able, I would not hesitate to distrib- 
ute gratuitously a million copies.” Price, $1 00: 
white and gold, $1.25. 


If you wish to spend less money for choice litera- 
ture,sendforH W THK ROSE FOUND THE 
KIiNG’S DAUGHTER, by MaupDE MENEFEE. A 
collection of chi:rming allegories about plant life. 
The Sunday-'chool Times says “they have the Hans 
Andersen quality” Popular witb all lovers of Na- 
ture, teaching morality by infusion. Price, 40 cents. 


SLY AND HIs NEIGHBORS, by FRANcEs 
PowER CoOBBE, best known of the English women 
writers. Powerfully written and embodying facts. 
Absorb ngly interesting to young and old. The Chi- 
cago Times says of it: “Written with acute insight 
and obviously con amore.” [Tllustrated. Price 50 cts, 

ZAY, by Rutu Hays. Eloquently written and an 


inspiration to patrivtism. e Chicago Globe says 
of it that the author shows she “ understands the art 


| of telling a good story.” Specially forceful in its 


character drawing. Read by young and old with 
equal delight. Price 40: ents. 

*+YPPY, by HELEN E. STARRETT. A very popular 
dog story that has at once become aclassic. The 
St Paul Pioneer Press says: “it will win its way 
into the hearts of all dog lovers.” lllustrated. Price 
50 cents. 

OLD GRIP, THE CROW, by OLIve THORNE 
MILLER. The ~*~ Black Beauty” of bird life. A crow’s 
autobiography — humorous, pathetic, scientifically 
true. The Cupbearer calls it a story “all the little 
folks will want to read. Get this book for the boys.” 
Illustrated. Price 50 cents. 


Send Two Cents for Com plete Catalogue tu 


SEARLE & GORTON, Publishers, 


Two New Works by JENKIN LLOYD JONES. 


THE SEVEN GREAT RELIGIONS. 
“ The Lovers of the Light are One.” 

lV. Buddha. 

Il. Zoroaster. V. Sokrates. 


Iitl. Confucius. Vi. Jesus. 
Vii. Mohammed, 


I. Moses. 


Sermons dedicated to the Parliament of Religions 
by JENKIN LLOYD JONEs. Several thousand copies 
were sold during the sessions of the Parliament of 
Religions. Besides the sermon thought these little 
books give in a small space an outline of the life and 
teachings of each of the great prophets. 

Mr. H. Dharmapala, Secretary of the Buddhist So- 
ciety of Ceylon, wr.tes: “Jenkin Lloyd Jones deserves 
the thanks of the followers of the gentie teacher of 
Asia for bringing outin pamphlet form the Life and 
Teachings of that Savior of humanity to suit the minds 
of the American student of religion. I recommend it 
heartily.” 

M’d Alexander Russell Webb. Editor of the Moslem 
World, writes: “I have just finished your most excel: 
lent lecture entitled ‘Mohammed, the Prophet of Ara- 
bia.” Itig the fairest and most truthful composition I 
have seenin the English language not made by a Mo- 
hammedan. Your mind has risen above the prejudices 
that Christians usually entertain towards Islam and 
its teacher. I congratulate you sincerely on having 
made a bold and effective stand in favor of truth.” 


nak 5 dees cencetcpcdbusisasesesss< 10 
PRICES: Set complete, in suitable envelope case... 75c 


A Cworus or FAITH 


By Many Voices, as Heard in the Parliament of Re- 
ligions, Chicago, September, 18938. 


EDITED BY JENKIN LLOYD JONES. 


A comprehensive selection from the addresses de- 
livered at this Assembly, showing the Ethics, the 
Aspirations, and the Faith common to all Men. Not 
a comparative Theology, but a Synthesis in Outline 
of Universal Religion. To be ready about Dec. 15. 


Bound in Cloth, $1.50. Paper, 50c. 


Address the UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, IL 
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EDITOR, JENKIN LLOYD JONES. 
Ass’T EpiTor, FREDERIC W. SANDERS. 


Editorial Contributors. 
FLORENCE G. BUCKSTAFF. JOHN C. LEARNED. 
A.J. CANFIELD. M. M. MANGASARIAN. 
WILLIAM. C. GANNETT. SIDNEY H. MORSE. 
ALLEN W. GOULD. MINOT J. SAVAGE. 
HATTIE TYNG GRISWOLD. HENRY M. SIMMONS. 
EMIL G. HIRSCH. ANNA GARLIN SPENCER. 
FREDERICK L. HOSMER. HIRAM W. THOMAS. 
ELLEN T. LEONARD. JAMES G. TOWNSEND. 
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Published Weekly, $1.00 per Year, 5 cents per 
copy, 


THE UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Office, 175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


REMITTANCES should be made payable to | 
the UNITY PUBLISHING Co., and should be by 
express money order, post-office money order, 
draft, check on Chicago bank or registered let- | 
ter. Postal notes are no more secure than 
cash, and are sent at remitter’s risk. | 


RECEIPTS are acknowledged by change of 
date on address label, which indicates the time 
to which your subscription is paid. If your | 
remittance is not acknowledged in this way | 
within two weeks from the time sent you will | 
confer upon us a favor by calling our atten- 
tion to it. 

DISCONTINUANCES.— Subscribers wish- 
ing UNITY stopped at the expiration of their 
subscriptions should notify us to that effect; 
otherwise we shall consider it their wish to 
have it continued. 


Apropos of the Fiftieth Birthday of the sen- 
tor editor the publishers of UNITY are anxious 
to co-operate with its readers in making a push 
for doubling the constituency of UNITY, thus 


extending the influence of its editor, multiply- 
| ing the usefulness of the paper, hastening the 
_time when its dream of the Liberal Church of | 
| America will be realized,—a church creedless 

but not thoughtless, based on ethics, and open | 
on all sides and from above to the thought of | 
God and the inspirations of the God-serving, | 


truth-seeking, and high living prophets of all 


ages. 


To this end the undersigned solicits the co- 
operation of Pastors, Post-Office Workers, 
Study Classes, Unity Clubs, and all the forces 
that make for culture and for character every- 
where. 


canvass in every parish. 
In order to secure the co-operation of all of 
our readers we make the following offer of 


PREMIUMS, to hold good as long as the sup- 


ply of stock holds out. 
In some cases the stock is limited. 


| 
All the Available Publications of 


Jenkin Lloyd Jones (see advertise- 
ment), worth $3.00, and one new subscrip- 


Oe iis sn tne caneenmnnesnsses $3.00 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS.—When achange | | HE START, Mr. Morse’s new art 


of address is desired, both the new and the old | 
address must be given, and notice sent one | 
week before the change is desired. 

BUSINESS LETTERS should be addressed 
to UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, No. 175 Dear- 
born St., Chicago, Ill. | 


—— ee —t—tC eC 


Publisher's otes 
CLUB LIST. 


vy, arrangement with the several | 
publishers, Unity Publishing Company | 


quarterly for young people, for one 
year, worth 50 cents, and one new 
I noice cenrctennntnincues $1.25 


Seven Great Teachers of Re- 
ligion, by Mr. Jones, pamphlets, in 
neat case, worth 75 cents, and one 
ey Ss Socks kc cvitcwdccntast $1.25 


| The Chorus of Faith, Selections 


from the addresses at the Parliament 


of Religions, edited by Mr. Jones, pa- 
per, ready about Dec. 15, worth 50 


cents, and one new subscription..... $1.25 


Glimpses of the World’s Fair, 
200 photographic reproductions, price 
50 cents, and one new subscription.. $1 25 


is able to make the following offer for | Either the “Addresses” op 


a limited time : 
new subscriber either to one of the mag- 
azines named below or to UNITY, that 
magazine and UNITY will be sent for 


To any one who isa. 


the “ Impressions,”’ by Prince 
Wolkonskv, worth 50 cents, and one 


OW GUMMOTMIUIOR, 0.0 oo cei ccccccsccss $1.25 


one year for the price named in the | Both of the above books and 


first column. To any one who is a new 
subscriber to both publications, they 
will be sent on receipt of the price 
named in the last column. 
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eS Sin & 
Arena (price alone $5.00).......... 85.25|\85.00 
Centary Magazine (price $4.00)..| 4.50) 4.00 
Cosmopolitan (price alone $1.50)| 2.25) 2.00 
Dial (price alone $2.00)............ 2.50, 2.00 
Forum (price alone $3.00)......... 3.75) 3.00 
Harper’s Magazine (price #4.00).| 4.25) 4.00 
oe Weekly “ ° 4.25) 4.00 
we Bazar ia Ste ™ 4.25), 4.00 
66 Young People ($2.00)..| 2.75) 2.00 
International Journal of Eth- 
ics (price alone $2.50)..........:. 3.25| 2.50 
Jenness Miller Monthly (price 
ee dns cea cesses 1.65) 1.25 
Monist (price alone $2.00)......... 2.75, 2.00 
New England Magazine (price 
i ca take’ 3.50; 3.00 
New World (price alone $3.00)...| 3.50) 3.00 
North American Review (price 
Ne occu cus du dne io 5.25) 5.00 
Review of Reviews (price 2.50)..| 3-25) 2.50 
St. Nicholas (price alone $3.00)... | 3-75) 3.00 
Scribner’s Magazine (price $3.00) | 3.75) 3.00 
Womankind (price alone 50c)....| 1-25, 1.00 
Woman’s Tribune (price $1.00)..| 1.75; 1.00 
Worthington’s Magazine (price 


Liberty and Life, by E. P. Pow- 
ell, worth 50 cents, and one new sub- 


wanted. Correspondence solicited. 


UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY. 


To this end we desire to secure an | 
agent in every town who will make a thorough 


one new subscription................. $1.50 


Nig icin keke ata tailings $1.00 


Sample copies sent on application. Agents 
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A SPECIAL OFFER. 
‘rho 


Jenness Miller Month 


|A family journal devoted to phys- 
ical improvement and subjects 
| of interest in the home. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, 81.00 A YEAR. 


Through a special arrangement with 
the publishers we are enabled to offer 
this magazine and UNITY one year, to 
NEW subscribers, for 


1.<S. 


Take advantage of your only oppor- 
tunity to obtain these two journals at 
this reduced rate! If you are already 
a subscriber to UNITY, invite your 

‘friends to accept this offer, or obtain 


| 


'anew UNITY subscription for us and 


jhave the Jenness Miller Monthly sent 
'either to your own address or that of 
| the new subscriber. Address the 


UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


Bargains in Standard Books 


| Limited Stock. 


Order at Once. 


THACKERAY’S COMPLETE WORKS 


in 10 volumes. Large 12mo, neatly bound 
in cloth: good paper; large, clear type; 
| profusely illustrated. Price, exclusive of 
| I IDs... 6 ganehe geben’ ciccses 85.50. 


EMERSON’S ESSAYS.—First and sec- 


ond series bound together in one volume. 
Cloth, imitation leather back; good paper ; 
large, clear type; 16mo0; pp. 453. Prepaid 
to any address for................. 65 cents. 


THE SCARLET LETTER.—NATHAN- 


IEL HAWTHORNE’S GREAT CLASSIC. Dain- 
tily and appropriately Sound in drab and 
| scarlet cioth; 16mo; good paper; clear 
type (brevier size). Prepaid to any address 


a a 25 cents. 


—ADDRESS—— 
Five orp more new cash sub- UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
scp iptions, CACN..-.- +. se eee eee ees $ .80 175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
Ten or more new casNn sub- 
BOPENCISRE, BO0B..0c2<ccreccencesse: $ .75 


WE WANT 


CANVASSERS 


ALL OVER THE COUNTRY FOR 


THE ETHICS OF 


| AN ADDRESS BY 


M. M. MANGASARIAN, 


PRICK TEN CENTS. 


Mailed to any address by the 


175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


Marriave and Divorce, 


Lecturer of the Chicago Society for Ethical Culture. 


UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


UN T 


—AND— 


Jenkin Lloyd Jones’ New Works, 


THE SEVEN GREAT RELIGIONS 


The Chorus of Faith. 


WRITE FOR TERMS. 


UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, 
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UNITY 


December 14, 18993. 


Einnouncements 


THE FRATERNITY OF LIBERAL 
RELIGIOUS SOCIETIES IN 
CHICAGO. 


UNITY WILL BE GLAD TO PUBLISH, IN THIS 
COLUMN, SUNDAY ANNOUNCEMENTS, OR ANY 
OTHER NOTICE OF ACTIVITIES IN CONNECTION 
WITH ANY OF THESE SOCIETIES, FREE OF 
CHARGE. COPY MUST BE SENT TO UNITY OF- 
FICE NO LATER THAN TUESDAY MORNING OF 
EACH WEEK. 


The bracketed words in the list below indi- 
cate the special fellowship with which the so- 
cicties have been identified; but for all local. 
ethical and spiritual purposes the words are 

rowing less and less in importance, when used 

© differentiate the one from the other. The 
pastors and societies named below have a 
awing sense of community of work and in- 


erest, viz.: The liberation of the human 
mind from superstition and bigotry, the con- 
secration of the life that now is, and the enno- 
bling ef our city, eur country and the world. 


ALL SOULS CHURCH (Unitarian), corner Oak- 


wood boulevard and Langley avenue. Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones, Minister. 
CENTRAL CHURCH (Independent), Central 


Music Hall, corner of State and Randolph 
streets. David Swing, Minister. 

CHURCH OF OUR FATHER (Universalist), 80 
Hall street. L. J. Dinsmore, Minister. 

CHURCH OF THE MESSIAH (Unitarian), cor- 
ner of Michigan avenue and 23d street. W. W. 
Fenn, Minister. 

CHURCH OF THE REDEEMER (Universalist), 
corner Warren avenre and Robey street. W. 
H. Harris, Min e 

ENGLEWOOD UNIVERSALIST CHURCH, Stew- 
art avenue and 65th street. R. A. White, 
Minister. 

ETHICAL CULTURE SOCIETY, Grand Opera 
House, Clark street, near Randolph. M. M. 
Mangasarian, Minister. 

FRIEND'S SOCIETY, second floor of the Athe- 
neum Building, 15 Van Buren Street. John J. 
Cornell and others will speak. 

K. A. M. CONGREGATION (Jewish), Indiana 
avenue and 33d street. Isaac 8S. Moses, Minis- 
ter. 

OAK PARK UNITY CHURCH (Universalist). R. 
F. Johonnot, Minister. 

PEOPLE'S CHURCH (Independent), McVicker's 
Theater, Madison street, near State. H. W. 
Thomas, Minister. 

RYDER CHAPEL (Universalist), Sheridan ave- 
nue, Woodlawn. John 8S. Cantwell, Minister. 

SINAI CONGREGATION (Jewish), Indiana ave- 
nue and 2ist street. E.G. Hirsch, Minister. 

ST. PAUL'S CHURCH (Universalist), Prairie 
avenue and 28th street. A. J. Canfield, Min- 
ister. 

THIRD UNITARIAN CHURCH. corner of Mon- 
roe and Lafiin streets. J. Vila Blake, Minis- 
ter. 

UNITY “HURCH (Unitarian), corner of Dear- 


born avenue and Walton place. T. G. Milsted, 
Minister. 
ZION CONGREGATION (Jewish) 


ington boulevard and Union 
Stoltz. Minister. 


corner Wash- 
Park. Joseph 


AT ALL SOULS CHURCH the pastor will 
will preach at 11 a.m., on “Gifts: a Sermon 
for the Season,” and ats p. m., by request, he 
will repeat his sermon on “The Woman's Up- 
rising.” 


MR. M. M. MANGASARIAN will lecture to the 
ETHICAL CULTURE SOCIETY at the Grand 
Opera House. Sunday, at 11 a. m., on “ What 
Books to Read and How to Read Them.” The 
Ethical School meets Sundays, at 10 a. m., 309 
Masonic Temple. 


a 


a 


World’s Fair 
Baking Powder Award. 
Horsford’s Baking Powder has been 
given the World's Fair Award for nu- 
tritious and healthful quality, purity 
and superior baking strength. There 
were forty kinds entered. 


‘The Story of Teddy.” 


BY HELEN VAN-ANDERSON, 


This book creates in every bov an appetite to 
be “ good.” Teddy is a glorious little chap, and 
every boy and girl in the land should read 
about him. “Jack” (Teddy's dog) ought to be 
held up as an example to all dogs everywhere. 
You will have to read the ‘book to find out 
what happened to Charlie Barber. Bound in 
cloth, 80 cents, postpaid. 

Published by 


F. M. HARLEY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
87 Washington Street, Chicago. 


rr 


New Occasions. 


The Jnter Ocean of November 4th 
Says : 
“Chicago has an admirabl:s new 


magazine in the New Occasions, a 
monthly edited by Mr. B. IF. Under- 
wood, the noted editor and lecturer. 


The Novemler issue is only the sixth 
number, but already it has impressed 
itself upon the more thoughtful of the 
reading public a; a periodical of excep- 
tional value. Mr. Undsrwood has 
found his title in the lines from Low- 
ell’s pcem, ‘ The Present Crisis,’ which 
run : 

“ New occasions teach new duties; time 

makes ancient good uncouth. 

They must upward still, and onward, 
who would keep abreast of truth. 


“The magazine is devoted to the im- 
mediate questions of the hour—social, 
industrial, and political. Its contrib- 
utors include the more able of think- 
ing men and women, and Mr. Under- 
wood’s own vigorous, liberal, and pro- 
foundly interesting treatment of the 
topics most closely related tothe life of 
the day is a valuable contribution to 
contemporary thought. 

“Seldom has a new claimant for pub- 
lic attention so ably substantiated its 
claim for attention as does the ew Oc- 
casions,” 

Beginning with the December num- 
ber, each issue of “New Occasions” 
will contain one of the new series of 
lectures on “ Life and the Conditions of 
Survival,” prepared under the auspices 
of the Brooklyn Ethical Association. 
The lecture in the December number 
is by Dr. Lewis G. Janes, on Cosmic 

‘volution as Related to Ethics. Ten 
cents a number, $1 a year. Book cat- 
alogue free. Charles H. Kerr & Co., 
Publishers, 175 Monroe street, Chicago. 


ST. LOUIS MACAZINE 


TO YOUR ADDRESS 


Two Years for $1. 


The regular price of the St. Louis M e is $1.56 
a year, but in offering it to —_ at $1 for two years 
(which is less than cost) we hope to in that time get 
you so interested in our Monthly that you will con- 
tinue taking the Magazinealways. Thelossto usin 
sending it to you two years for $1 we consider as so 
much money spentin advertising our Magazine and 
creating a poy eo and enormously increased cir- 
culation. Hence ifthe monthly visits ef the St. Louis 
Magazine to your omen! | for two years are made, we 
flatter o ves you will becomea manent sub- 
scriber. Send along your dollar and receive the St. 
Louis M ine tortwofull years. If you desirea 
latesamplecopy,send 1l0c for one and also receivean 


ALUMINUM SOUVENIR CHARM 
with Lord’s Prayer coined in smallest characters. 


ST, LOUIS MAGAZINE. 2219, oL!VvE sr.. 


s ST. LOUIS, MO. 


THE CONSERVATOR. 


Published Monthly in Support of 
the Ethical Movement. 


ON Eo 


DOLLAR PER YEAR. 


—ADDRESS— 


THE CONSERVATOR, Philadelphia, Pa. 


GIFT BOOKS 
Daily Strength for Daily Needs. 


A book of selections 1n prose and 
verse, with accompanying texts of Scripture 
intended for a daily companion and coun: 
selor. By the editor of “Quiet Hours.” Hand- 
somely bound in white and gold, $1.25. In 
cloth, $1.00, 


Golden Words for Daily Counsel, 


Selected by Anna 
White and gold, $1.25. 
Plain cloth, $1.00. 


The Faith that Makes Faithful, 


Kight sermons. By William C, Gan- 
nett and Jenkin Lloyd Jones. Cloth, gilt. 
$1.00. Imitation parchment, 50 cents. 


A Year of Miracle: 


A POEM IN FOUR SERMONS. By Will- 
iam C. Gannett. Cloth, full gilt, $1.00. Cloth, 
limp, red edges, 50 cents. 


The Thought of God; 


IN HYMNS AND POEMS. By Freder- 
ick L. Hosmer and William C. Gannett. Full 
morocco, $1.50. White vellum cloth, #1.0v 
Paper, 50 cents. 


The Insight of Faith. 


Brief Selected Paragraphs from the 
Writings of REV. HENRY W. FOOTE. 115 
pages. Flexible cloth, 50 cents. Morooco, 
full gilt, $1.50. “ Rarely does one find a little 
vo.ume so full of helpful and precious words. 
Devotional in spirit and uplifting in aim.”— 
Christian Inquirer. 


Uplifts of Heart and Will, 


Religious Aspirations in Prose and 
Verse. By JAMES H. WEST, author of “ The 
Complete Life,” etc. Second thousand. with 
additions. 106 pages. Cloth, 50 cents. 


Tender and True, 


Poems of Love. 


Afterglow. 


By FREDERIC A. HINCKLEY. 
Cloth, 50 cents. 


Blessed Be Drudgery. 


A Sermon. By William C. Gannett. 
White hand-made paper cover, stitched with 
silk, 10 cents ; 12 copies, $1.00. 


The Royalty of Service. 


A Sermon, uniform with “Blessed Be 
Drudgery.” By Frederick L. Hosmer, 10 
cents ; 12 copies, $1.00. 


Address UNITY PUBLISHING CO., 


175 Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 


lf You Want Work 


that is pleasant and profitable, send us your 
address immediately. We teach men and 
women how to earn from $5 per day to $3,000 
per year without having had previous experi- 
ence, and furnish the employment at which 
they can make that amount, Capital unneces- 
sary. A trial will cost you nothing. Write to- 
day, and address 


E. C. ALLEN & CO., 
Box 1001. Augusta, Maine. 


The Man Jesus 


BY REV, JOHN W. CHADWICK. 


Cloth, pp. $1 09 
dress the 
UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


Harris Smith 
Cloth, full gilt. $1.95. 


Cloth, $1.00. 


Sl pp. 


12mo., 256 Ad 


175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


